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HERE the eircumſtances 

announcing any work may 
poſſibly ſuggeſt unfavourable con- 
jectures, it ſeems allowable to offer 
ſome notice to the Reader. concern- 

ing what is ſubmitted to.-him. It 
may not, therefore, be improper ta 
ſignify, in behalf of the following 
pages, that they were not 1 | 
to furniſh entertainment ſolely ; 
add another to the many wa 
of novel- adventures, eaſtern ro- 
mances, or ſentimental effuſions. 
The true deſign of the work will 
BA readily appear: it will miſlead none; 
it may pleaſe ſome, and, if any, thoſe 

whoſe approbation 1s moſt valuable. 
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Thus far the author had prefaced 
in behalf of his work when he ſent 
it to the preſs. Conſiderations have 
fince ariſen to him, concerning the 
propriety of clothing a work in- 
tended to promote chriſtian piety, 
and it is hoped expreſsly calculated 
ſo to do, in a fanciful dreſs. He 
may be permitted therefore to add, 


that the ſame direct and ſingle view 


is purſued through every page, and 
almoſt every line, of the work. The 
common objection to books of this 
kind pretending good intentions, is 
occaſioned by the mixture of good 
and bad; by the looſe and paſſionate 
deſcriptions, which are hardly ef- 
faced, or rendered edifying, by grave 
conſequences or ſupplemental mo- 
rality. Virtue is indeed propoſed, 


but the means to attain it are not 


often taught; there is therefore, 


* * no example of 
virtue 


—— 


„„ 
virtue given. Many will imitate 
only what they find moſt ſuitable 
to their own habits: others may 
| Mom admire the virtue propoſed, 


ut they may contract a rehiſh- for 


the falſe paſſions exhibited, or at 

leaft become acquainted with them. 
The Author of . theſe pages could 
not hope to excuſe himſelf if he 
had it not to ſay, that no part of 
theſe objections can apply to the 
following work. As a further de- 
fence he may be permitted to add, 
that by treating even ſubjects ſo 
grave in this way, and propoſing 
them under feigned examples, their 
manifold circumſtances and rela- 
tions may be varied and illuſtrated. 
more generally and effectually, than 


by any continued treatiſe or body of 5 


inſtruction, We intereſt ourſelves 
particularly in the characters and 


actions of our fellow- creatures, and 
take 
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take the deepeſt impreſſions, by 
compariſon, from them ; and if the 


characters, though feigned, be a- 
greeable to nature and to truth, 


the intereſt excited reſembles that 


which we imbibe from real in- 
ſtances. The chief of what is 
given in the following pages, had 
been revolved in the Author's mind 
before it came to make a part of the 
fiction ; the ſeveral ſpeculations had. 


been uſeful to himſelf, and he there- 


fore may be allowed to have ſome 
confidence chat they will be ſo to 
others. 
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* ire af: noon was pal, * 
a cooler breeze ran along the brock, 
heightening, in its conteſt with the 


ſtream, the reflected brightneſs of an 


evening ſky; the luſtre of the ſetting 


ſun, tremulous and playful, gliſtened 


more ſweetly on the ruffled ſurface of 
the water. The youthful Valentine ob- 
* ſerved 
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ſerved the beautiful appearance; it re- 
minded him, that the little inquietude 
in his own breaſt, whilſt it oppoſed the 
ſmooth current of a tranquil life, gave 
2 turn to his meditations, amuſed his 
hours of ſolitude, apd made reflection 
habitual. —Yet diſcontent, had not de- 
ſtroyed the peace of Valentine, or de- 
baſed his pleaſures; the ſceds of hope 
were already ſown in his boſom, though 
not quickened by the {miles of fortune, 
or the ſhowers of adverſity. An old 
and indulgent father, and a ſiſter near 
to him in age, exerciſed his — and 
affections. 


Valentine had many excellent qua- 
lities, the ready fruits of a good diſpo- 
ſition; his imagination and fancy had 
been alſo carefully improved, and reſ- 
cued ſrom that early death, to which a 
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life of little converſation, and leſs know- 
ledge, might have conſigned them. This 
ſeaſonable cultivation of his mind he 
owed to the partiality of the Paſtor of 
his village, a perſon who had made the 
beſt advantage of having mixed with the 
world, by being eaſy in retirement; a 
man of ſingular character, who, with the 
beſt talents, had fallen into misfortune 
and difficulties, not without ſome folly 
and miſconduct; but had the wiſdom to 
make his landing at the laſt ebb of the 
tide, though it left him on a naked 
ſhore, This venerable perſon, who had 
ceaſed to repine at his follies, but not to 
repent of them, and flill leſs to remem- 
ber them, had conceived a fondneſs for 
Valentine, and had at times ſucceeded 
in teaching his little favourite the rudi- 
ments of letters, but oftener in inſtruct- 
ing him in the principles of piety, In 
= 3 this 
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this laſt part of his endeavours he had 
been particularly ſucceſsful: it had ever 
been the chief aim of this good in- 
ſtructor, to demonſtrate the true value 

of every thing he taught or recommend- a 
ed; and whilſt he beſtowed upon his = 
pupil the advantage of every accom- 
pliſhment within the reach of his years : 
and opportunities, he was careful to 4 
direct his choice and eſteem, in a more | 
eminent manner, to that which might | 


be moſt important in them. Thus Va- : 
lentine was, at an early period of his | 
life, made acquainted with ſuch a mea- 


ſure for all the good he was to ſeek or LI 
to obtain, as could never deceive him, ” 
when conſulted rightly. He had often | 
been affured, that-whatever did not tend | 
| 

| 


to promote and encourage the main 
principle of that duty, upon which all 
Teal benefit depen was of little value; 2 


and 
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and. that whatever could not conſiſt 
with it, was noxious and. deſtructive. 


As memory, however, is not always: 
obedient to our beſt deſigns in human 
converſation; and as idle thoughts will. 
creep, like favourites diſcarded, upon our 
careleſs moments, this good Paſtor had 
frequently told. Valentine of other ſcenes: 
of the world; pleaſed when. he could. 
paſs the ſtory on. the ſcore of caution» 
without perceiving, that theſe diſcourſes 


were often undetermined in their firſt. 


motives, and often continued when they. 
could not be uſeful to his pupil: accord- 
ingly this part of his tuition, as it. 
began in weakneſs, and wanted a pro- 
per aim, led to error, and was perverted. 
in its end. Valentine remembered what 
be had heard thus related of life, and 


of the world; and he remembered the 
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leſſon, but he wanted the experience to- 
fee}, and to apply it: he gave a proof 
of the vanity of ſuppoſing, that we cans 
impreſs upon others the ſame ſentiments: 
which have been faſtened upon our- 
ſelves, without a repetition of the ſame 
circumſtances which have given them 
energy and weight. Valentine remem- 
bered the danger and the caution, but 
he thought that this knowledge alone 
was ſufficient ſurety for his fafety, He 
had for ſome time entertained a weari- 
neſs of. his accuſtomed habitation, ſo- 
ciety, and employments; his father, 
though indulgent and affectionate, had 
either wanted much of that ſpirit which 
expands as the vigorous mind advances 
to maturity, or had forgot how it had 
influenced the different ſtages of life: 
accordingly Valentine had met with no 
encouragement in whatever deſires this 
little 
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little irkſomneſs, now growing upon 


him, had began to feed; and, as he 
could not well explain or defend them, 


was contented to conceal them. His 
conduct, however, became in ſome mea- 


ſure altered by his inereaſing anxiety, 
but the alteration paſſed almoſt unno- 
ticed: his good father had not conſulted 


his ſource of his ſon's ſentiments, be- 


cauſe he had nothing in himſelf which 
ſuggeſted the ſuſpicion; if he ever re- 


ceived a hint of the change of his diſ- 


ſpoſition, he received jt with diſpleaſure, 
and conſidered it as a wild impatience of 


domeſtic order, as a wanton curioſity, 
or, perhaps, a vicious inclination for 
new pleaſures. Valentine therefore had 


no hope of conquering theſe prejudices : 
he ſcarcely knew whether they were un- 


reaſonable, and was in a ſhll leſs degree 
maſter of any proper plea to counten- 


B 4 Nance 


aànce his defires.— 
the appearance of the evening, or in 
the objects around him, had filled the 
mind of Valentine with unuſual emo- 
tions, and they begat an averſion to re- 
turn to the accuſtomed domeſtic ſcene, 
where he was ſure not to find any thing 
10 cheriſh this wayward humour. The 
hour for his return elapſed, and his 
averſion increaſed—in an inſtant he re- 
folved againſt returning at all—this re- 
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folution, without any particular: deſign 
nying it, ſhot him through like 
lightning, and with a tumult in his 


head, & palpitation at his heart, and-a 
diſorder in his ſteps, he fairly turned his 
back upon the Weser of 182 
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V arzxrine quickened his pace 
with eagerneſs; not for fear of being: 
overtaken, but that he might the ſooner 
get ſo far as to-add another obſtacle to- 
his return, and another motive to go- 
forward; as we always. make our folly. 
the meaſure of its own excuſes. —The- 
evening was now failing ; the twilight 
began to ſhorten the proſpect before his 
eyes, whilſt fancy was expanding that 
which opened on his mind. The firſt 
circumſtances of Valentine's travel, in- 
dicated how precipitate his motives had 
been: miſcondutt may be known by its 
earlieſt conſequences; it ſtands as the 
firſt number on the line of figures, even 
eyphert, aggravate its importance, and 

borrow 
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borrow from it in return their value and 
ſignificance. He had begun his journey 


at ſo late a period of the day, that he 


found it impoſſible to reach the next 
town at a feaſonable hour ; the forfeiture 
of his firſt night's repoſe appeared there- 
fore inevitable. But Valentine, accord- 
ing to the genuine ſpirit of error, more 
ſtrongly reſolved to go forward, when 
the reaſons for his return -became 
more ſtrong. Paſſion, when once ad- 
mitted as an inmate of the breaſt, fights 


moſt violently when moſt violently op- 


poſed ; and rightly, for it is for ſelf- pre- 
ſervation; the fault lies in our forget- 
ting that it is paſſion which fights. — 
The evening cloſed, and the moon roſe, 


bright and unclouded; the mildneſs of 


the air, the charming variety and ſoft- 
neſs of the light and ſhade that pre- 
vailed over the ſcene, the ſtill ſolemnity 
; fs | . : ; of 
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of the time, all conſpired to gratify the 
expectations of Valentine, and ſeemed 


as the earneſt of ſomething which had 


hitherto been loſt to him, from a dull 
conformity to domeſtic hours and cuf- 
toms. He was not conſcious that much 
of this delight was owing to that unuſual 
temper of mind, which the fingularity of 
his preſent ſituation had excited; the 
fame ſcene had often been preſented to 
him without the ſame emotions : but we 


are apt to fancy that external objects 


create and feed our pleaſures, whereas 


they do but adminiſter to them. 


Valentine walked onward ; he began, 
however, to think of ſome plan for his 
Journey; he recolleRed that he had anol& 
relation, who lived in a city not far 
diſtant from the metropolis; he reſolved 


to direct his courſe. to him, and the 


thought 
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thought of having now ſome deſign to 


plead. in his excuſe, gave him ſpirits and 


confirmed his refolution. He began 
however, at length, to grow weary, and 
the night was far ſpent; the beauty of 
the proſpet could no longer induce 
him to forget that he ſhould want reſt; 


he began to covet that ſhelter and ac- 


commodation, which he had juſt before 


deſpiſed ſo much. He drew near to a 


farm-houſe, and having paſſed the gate, 


called out for admittance, The farmer 
ſoon appeared at an upper window, out 


of which he thruſt before him a gun, 
and bad Valentine begone immediately 


or he would fire upon him. Valentine 


remonſtrated ſo earneſtly that the farmer 


heſitated, and aiked him who he was, 
where he was going, and upon what 
buſineſs. Valentine was confounded ; he 


perceived inſtantly that he could nat 
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give a ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe queſ- 


tions, and vithout making any reply 


turned away and departed. He would 


not give a falſe account to ſerve his pur- 
poſe; this was the genuine impulſe of an 
honeſt nature: it required, perhaps, ma- 
turer reflection to feel an equal ſhame, 


becauſe he could not clear himſelf with- 


out a falſehood. He ſought the beft 
place of ſhelter that he could find, and, 
being weary, lay down and ſlept. 


When the morring dawned, Valen- 
tine awoke: and here cuſtom, which 
in the late tumult of his mind had 
been broken and interrupted, reminded 
Him of his duty; and with the admoni- 


tion he felt a reproof more ſevere; for 


he remembered, that he had, for the 
frſt time, forgot that duty on the pre- 


. night: no thankſgiving had ful- 
filled 
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Filled that day, no prayer confirmed the 
confidence of that night. He was af- 
4lied at the omiſſion, and his uneafi- 
neſs was increaſed when he found, that 
he could not now offer thoſe prayers 
-with the cheerful propriety of a ſound 
mind. This was the firſt reproach of 
-conſcience, and like the firſt aſh. to a 
colt unbroken, it ſtartled and alarmed, 
as much as it pained, him. The firſt. 
| Juggeſtions of reaſon and religion, un- 
-methodized, unpalliated by caſuiſtry, 
unaccommodated to the difficulties of 
life, are ever good; and Valentine had 
not yet learned to pray with a mind 
embarraſſed and diſturbed ; an art which 
a commerce with the world too adi 
teaches. He now thought with * terror 
and diſtreſs on the uneaſineſs which his 
ſamily might have ſuffered, in a long 
night of anxiety for his loſs, and of ap- 
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prehenſions e even for bis life. He per- 


ceived, that he had violated his duty 
to his father, his confidence to his be- 
loved ſiſter, and his affection to both. 
His venerable tutor was not forgot in 
theſe reflections. The tears ſtarted in 
his eyes, he turned his face toward 
home, whilſt ſhame combated bis re- 
pentance: but for that, he would have 
returned with a ten times ſwifter pace 
than he had meaſured the diſtance; for 
Valentine's heart was ſuch, that no gra- 
tification could have tempted him to re- 
ſiſt a direct call upon his duty and af 
fection. He would in an inſtant have 
abandoned all his hopes of pleaſure in 
this ramble ; this virtue was natural to 
him ; Þut ſhame was an obſtacle which 
it was not able to ſurmount. Shame is 
the ſureſt bond of vice, who, when we 
grow cold to her dalliance, threatens to 


expoſe 
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. expoſe us, and again we hide the face 
m her boſom—Repentance in vain chal- 
lenges the tears that are ſhed there. 
The generous mind can patiently ſuffer 
diſappointment, or exerciſe ſelf-denial, 
theſe only preclude ſome immediate ſa- 
tisfattion, but the dread of actual diſ- 
grace works more powerfully ; and tho 
this abhorrence of ſhame, when it ac- 
companies repentance, ariſes from a miſ- 
conception in the heart of its true na- 
ture, yet the heart of Valentine was too 
little experienced to profit by this diſ- 
tinction, or to gather reſolution to en- 
counter ſuch a trial. x 
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I che midſt of this conllict, which 
took place in the mind of Valentine, A 
ruſtic belonging to his village, who was 


returning with a waggon 2 2 a neigh- 


bouring fair, came up with him; being 
ſurprized to find him at that place, at ſo 
early an hour, and emboldened by his 
youth, as well as by the confuſion viſible 
in Valentine's countenance, he began to 


queſtion him. Thelie, which had pre- 


_ ſented itſelf the night before at the farm- 


er's, came now with ſome abatement of 


its novelty, and a proportionate dimi- 


nution of its terrors; it came with the 
advantage of a former introduction; and 
Valentine adopted it: be delivered it 


however with ſuch reluctance, that it did 
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not avail : and he confeſſed the truth in 
the ſame breath. The ruſtig uſed all the 
perſuaſion in his power, and where he 
was deficient in arguments, had recourſe 
o threats: but, as it ſometimes hap- 
pens, he who wanted but a little of taking 
up a viſe reſolution the moment before, 
from this awkward reinforcement « of his 
motives became perenptory in his error : . 
as * but Jigle, additions! ſtrength i 1s 
ed t to rale a great weight, fome 
hand, by tugging indiſcretely, breaks the 
rope, and the weight recoils at once. 

Valentine, partly.aſhamed of ſuch a mo- 

nitor, and little } ling to be led back 
by him in triumph; partly | irritated by 
his fooliſh rebukes ; and, which was 
more material, having his mind thus 
withdrawn from his late bitter reflections; 
f determined to purſue his courſe: par- 


ticularly as he could by means of his 
8 | honeſt 
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honeſt townfman xeheve the fears of his 
family. He told bim therefore bluntly 
his reſolution, bad him acquaint his 
friends that he was well, and would ſoon 
return to them, and ran off, with ag 
much ſpeed as was neceſſary to leave 
the- clown bebigd, and to outſtrip any 
e . 

Aden 5 ſpirits began to flow more 
briſkly after Their late depreſſion, Jike a 
current aſter interraption. He was al- 
ready at ſuch a diſtance from his own 


willage, as to find bimſelf 1 in a country 


entirely new to him; the day was fine, 
and he 1 with a cheerful 
heart until towards noon, when he drew 


near to a town, the buildings of which 


he had for ſome time kept in view: He 
began now to regret that he had taken 


do ſudden and haſty a. departure, as he 
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lj felt aſhamed of his preſent habit, which 
| i was ſuch as he wore for the diverſions 
4 of the field; he wiſhed he had equipped 
Wt himſelf in a better garb ;* but in this in- 
i! ſtance his pride happened to be a little 
t | unſeaſonable : his dreſs was better adapt- 
. ed to his circumſtances than he at firſt 
Hl imagined, for in his inexperience and 
| hurry, he had forgot to bring with him 
1 what was more important to eſtabliſh his 4 
. title as a traveller to better opinions; 
il he had forgot to provide money. 'This 
lil was the firſt moment in which that omiſ- 
i ſion had occurred to him; with a ſink- 
9 ing heart he recollected it, and feeling 
{8 for his purſe found it ill provided for a 0 
(bi journey; it was not however quite - A 
8 empty, and he determined to ſtop at 
l; the pooreſt inn he ſhould find, that he 
| might procure the cheapeſt fare, as his t 
. | 


fears, leſt he ſhould not be able* to 
242 1 reach 
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reach the place of his deſtination, and 
which he knew was yet far diſtant, were 


now much excited. 


- He ſtopped at a ſhabby houſe of enter- 


tainment, in the ſuburbs of the town, 
and called for ſuch a dinner as he thought 
would prove leaſt chargeable. The hoſt, 
who was a ſhrewd fellow, marked the 
Jeatures and appearance of Valentine; 
and being ſoon convinced by his youth 
and air, that he was no very experienced 
traveller, reſolved to. profit by this diſ- 
covery; he ſat down with him at table, 
according to the cuſtom of his houſe, a 
compliment not very agreeable to Va- 
lentine; but he, who was uſed to bear 
with the humours of others, and to ac- 
commodate his own to them, ſeemed not | 
to notice this diſpleaſure in his gueſt ; 
and poſſeſſing a readineſs of converſa- 
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tion,. ſoon overcame it. By degrees he 
drew from Valentine ſome hints con- 
cerning the motives of his journey, and 
then. launched out, as well as he could; 
in praiſe of a roving life ; and, though 
he rather repreſented a lawleſs one, Va- 
lentine did not chuſe to be very critical 
in the matter. The looſeneſs of his 
converſation, and the frequent oaths 
with which he introduced his ſtories; 
paſſed not unnoticed by Valentine; who, 
when he had ſatisfied his appetite, which 
he did. haſtily, was in vain ſolicited by 
him to fwallow more of his liquor, which 
he preſſed upon him with all his art, 
both by example and commendation. 
The ſtench, dirtineſs, and buſtle of the 
place where they ſat diſguſted him, he 
called for a bill. The honeſt publican, 
being foiled in one part of his deſign by 
the temperance of his * made ample 
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amends for this diſappointment, and quite 
defeated poor Valentine's expectations 
from the mean appearance of the houſe. 


He trembled when he ſaw the amount 
of the bill; but finding that it came 


within the ſum he had in his poſſeſſion, 
and being unwilling to conteſt the juſ- 
tice of the demand, with ſome confuſion 


he threw down the money ; and enquir- 


ing the diſtance to the place where his 
relation lived, which, with grief of 
heart, he learned to be conſiderable, 


prepared to go forward. He was in vain 


urged by thoſe about him to ſtay where 
he was for that night; the day was not 
yet ſpent, and Valentine was reſolute. 
In order to diſſuade him from leaving 
the houſe that evening, they told him, 
that the next village was ſo far diſtant, 
that he could not reach it by night, and 
that there was no other place where he 
C 4 Souls 
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could procure a lodging. This account 


did not deter Valentine from proceeding, 
but it prevented his having the pleaſure 
which he had promiſed himſelf in viewing 
the town, through which he haſtened in 
4 drder to reach the place deſcribed to him 


I before night; and thus again marked 


he impropriety of the means he had 
uſed in what he ſought, by beirg obliged 
to forego, in this inſtance, the very object 
of his curioſity when it lay before him. 
The evening continued fair, and Va- 
lentine prefſed forward. He reached 
the village as thg day was clofing, and 
ſtopped. at a little obſcure houſe, which 
promiſed indeed but poor entertainment; 
but he well remembered, that it was bur 
little he could now command, 
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N Otwithſtanding all "Ss evaſion he 

could uſe, the expences of that night f. 
drained Valentine of his laſt penny. 
The next morning, being ꝓeſolved to 


make every effort to reach "ot t 


e diſtrgſs 
and hunger ſhould come upo him, he 


roſe very early, and with an empty purſe 
haſtened on his wy as faſt as-poſble. 


c A dull and rainy, 
every thing was veloped in fog and 
miſt; the day came forth juſt at the 
ſame time with Valentine, and like him 
ſullen and disfigured. He felt ſenſibly 
the effects of ſo much travelling, to 


which he was unaccuſtomed, and with 
painful 
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painful ſteps, and dejected heart, en- 


deavoured to conquer the ſoreneſs which 
he experienced in every limb, from the 
fatigue of the preceding day; but what 
afflicted him even more was, that he 
had no change of clothing with him, 
and for the firſt time in his life, he felt 
himſelf dirty and ſqualid. The effect 
which ſuch a ſenſation has upon the 
ſpirits, and the real alteration it pro- 
duces in the health of the body, aggra- 
vated by a ſevere cold, which he had 
caught the firſt night of his journey by 
ſleeping out in the open air, wrought a 
confiderable change in the mind and 
perſon of poor Valentine, and drew a 
tear down his cheek. The country 
now appeared ſtrange to him, and the 
novelty of it, ſo far from diverting him 
any longer, only reminded him how 
forlorn and friendleſs he was. Ie re- 
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collected now with diſguſt, the ribaldry 
and looſe converſation of the firſt per- 
ſons into whoſe fociety fortune had 
thrown him at the inn on the preceding. 
day. Once more he meditated a re- 
turn; but greater difficulties had now: 
intervened, and if the motives were 
more preſſing, the obſtacles were pro- 
portionally augmented. He could not 
bear to return in his preſent figure and 
condition, as that by manifeſting his. 
diſappointment, and exhibiting the con- 
ſequences of it, would aggravate his. 


ſhame. He had alſo meaſured more 
than half his journey, which was another 


powerful inducement to him to proceed. 
He now redoubled his ſpeed, knowing 
that he was unable to procure any ſub- 
hſtence on the road. He, who com- 
menced his career with ſuch wild ex- 
pettations of pleaſure, was glad to pro- 

e | miſe 
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miſe to. himſelf no other end in his 


journey than mere ſupport and neceſ- 


ſary food. He travelled: hard all day, 
though conſtrained to faſt, and at night 
choſe the beſt place of ſhelter that the 
fields afforded. | 


On 2 morning he awoke, 


and, though weak and diſcomfited, ſet 
forward, conſoling himſelf, that he now 
drew near to the termination of his 
journey. The call of hunger began to 
be very preſſing; about noon, when he 
was almoſt fainting with fatigue and 
want of food, he ſaw an elderly man 
coming toward bim on the road; and 
being fearful that he could not proceed 
much further without ſome ſuſtenance, 
reſolved to beg that relief which he 
thought his neceſſities might claim ; and 
with a faultering voice he expreſſed his 

1” : wants. 
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wants. The ſtranger ſurveyed him with 

an angry look; reminded him of his 
youth, and pointing to the fields, aſked 
him how he dared to covet the bread of 
idleneſs and beggary, when he was able 
to work for his ſupport. Poor Valen- 
tine had nothing to anſwer to this; the 
rebuke ſeemed ſo reaſonable that it put 


him to ſilence, though he who uſed it 
perhaps had ſhewn ſufficient inclination 
to miſapply the objeQtion, if it could 


ſave his pence,” by paying no attention 


to the manner, the modeſty, and ma- 


nifeſt diſtreſs of poor Valentine; all 


which gave ſufficient tokens of ſome- 


thing in his ſituation which might entitle 


him to relief. Charity ſhould perhaps 
be juſt, but muſt be inquiſitive in order 
to be ſo. There was no remedy, and 
Valentine paſſed on, till the ſpires of the 
town he ſought ** in view; his 
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boſom glowed at the fight ; but, upon 


conſideration, he felt much ſhocked at 
the condition in which he muſt preſent 
himſelf toe his uncle, to whom he was 


entirely unknown. He was ſenſible, 


that he muſt be inſtantly ſupplied with 


Food, for that he could not ſupport him- 


elf much longer without it: he anti- 
cipated the ſhame to which fuch a 
famiſhed, diſtreſsful, neceſſity would ex- 
pole him, and he wiſhed much to pro- 
cure ſome little refreſhment and reſt 
previous to his vifit, that he might * 
pear with a better air. 


As he drew near the town with thefe 


thoughts revolving in his mind, his 
eyes were attracted by a Lady, whe 


was walking toward him. He reſolved 
to renew his requeſt; and leaning a- 


_ a ſmall pillar, which told the diſ- 
tance 
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tance to the town, expected her approach; 
when informing her that he had faſted 
two days, he ſolicited ſome relief. Va- 


lentine's appearance was a ſufficient war- 


rant to the notice of benevolence; the 
lady ſtopped, and with a look of con- 
cern, and a bountiful hand, complied 


with his petition. Her perſon was 


graceful, and her countenance had both 


beauty and youth to recommend it; it 


had alſo ſomething more attractive and 
engaging, an expreſſion of the moſt 
charming ſweetneſs, of tenderneſs and 
benignity, which became eſpecially vi- 
ſible on the preſent occaſion. Valentine 
would have returned balf what ſhe gave 
him, but ſhe refuſed to take it; adding, 
with a ſmile, that as he had aſked her 
to relieve him, he had no right to deny 
her the pleaſure of doing it as ſhe choſe. 
Valentine looked at her with that atten- 
„ tion 
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tion which is privileged only by extra- 


ordinary emotion, and with a heart even 
Aick and overcome, was about to expreſs 


his thanks; but ſhe, whoſe charity had 


not been bribed by that expeQation, 


waited not to receive them. 


Valentine now entered the town, and 
Having been furniſhed with more money 
by his benefactreſs, than was neceſſary 
to ſatisfy his hunger, determined to reſt 
that night, and to repair his perſon as 
well as he could, before he ſhould make 
his appearance at his uncle's. Having 
found a houſe of entertainment, he call- 
ed for the cheapeſt fare that he could 
command, and beſtowed the remainder 
of his money in getting his apparel 
waſhed, and his perigg, refitted. The 
next morning he inq/Md for his uncle, 
and was directed to his houſe. As he 
| | paſled, 
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paſſed he admired the loſtineſs of the 
buildings, but particularly of a noble 
cathedral which ſtood in the centre of 
the town, at the fight of which his heart 
exulted. Of all the notions that Valen- 
tine had entertained of religion, and 
which were to him lively and intimate, 
thoſe of grandeur and majeſty had been 
perhaps leaſt adverted to; he acknow- 
ledged at once, by that natural ſagacity 
which ſeldom deceives, the propriety 
of the combination, and dwelt upon it 
with ardor. 

He arrived before the door of the 
manſion which he ſought, and with a 
trembling hand knocked for entrance: 
he defired to ſpeak with the maſter of 
the houſe, and was admitted into a room, 
the door of which opened into another, 
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from whence his uncle made his appear- 
ance. Valentine was in great trepida- 
tion, but was a little encouraged by the 
mien of his uncle; he was in years, and 
of the military profeſſion, which his air 
and deportment ſufficiently manifeſted : 
his countenance ſhewed no ſeverity, and 
Valentine in few words introduced him- 
ſelf. His uncle received him with free- 
dom and good humour, and without 
waiting to enquire the motives of his 
Journey made him welcome, and led 
him by the hand into the next room, 
where the family were at . 


The firſt perſon that met his eyes, 
and who had riſen as he entered the 
room, was the young lady who the night 
before had been fo generous to him, — 
Valentine was ready to ſink at recog- 


niſing her, and ſhe was not a little ſur- 
priſed. 
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priſed. The old gentleman told them 
in few words who he was, and bad him 
ſet down; a permiſſion which Valentine 
found very convenient, for it was with 
ſome difficulty that he was able to ſtand. 
His eyes ſunk toward the ground, and 
the agitation of his mind ſuffuled itſeff 
over his features. His uncle relieved 
him a little, by enquiring with much 
kindnels after the health of his brother, 
Valentine's father, whom he had not 
ſeen ſince his own return with his family 
from ſome foreign employ, in which he 
had reſided many years. Valentine 
with difficulty replied to his queſtion ; 
but when interrogated as to what had 
brought him to that place, anſwered only 
by a flood of tears; and, being unable 
to bear his ſituation, left the room. 
The old gentleman followed him immedi- 
ately ; his daughter, remembering what 
D 2 had 
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had paſſed betweeen them, was well 
aware, that ber preſence would not con- 
tribute to his eaſe, and fat in ſome con- 
ſternation. Valentine ingenuoufly told 
his ſtory ; his uncle laughed, and ſaid, 
if the old gentleman, his father, was 
angry with him, he ſhould tell him he 
was rightly treated, for not ſending his 
ſon to ſee him ſooner on his return: he 
bad him not fear but that he would make 
his peace, and aſter awhile, brought him 
back into the breakfaſt- room; where 
he related to them, in a manner that 
ſufficiently reſtored the ſpirits of Valen- 
tine, what pains his nephew had taken 
to pay them a viſit, and how much they 
were bound to entertain him well. Ju- 
liet, for ſo his daughter was called, 
brightened. at this intelligenee, and told 
her couſin, with a little archneſs that en- 
couraged him, not to be concerned at 
f what 
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what had paſſed between them, or to 
doubt her ſecreſy; that ſhe was glad to 
ſee him, and that he had ſet his family 
a good example; adding, that if they 
wanted him again, ſhe hoped they would 
at leaſt come themſelves to fetch him. 
As they were converſing the door open- 
ed, and a young man entered, of a fine 
perſon, and about Valentine's age; the 
old gentleman introduced him to Va- 
lentine. This ſon, whoſe name was 
Edward, together with Juliet, and ano- 
ther younger daughter, compoſed the 
whole of his family, his wife: having 
been dead many years. The young 
man received his couſin with great po- 
liteneſs; and if his addreſs and notice 
of him were not very conciliating, it 
aroſe from a carcleſſneſs of manners, 
rather than from any deſign, 


D 232 va 
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Valentine was not ſo tall as his couſin 
Edward, but was of a countenance un- 
commonly pleaſing; and which having 
neyer been trained into any habits, never 
prattiſed aſter any pattern, or adapted 
to any conceived notion of himſelf and q 
others, as is the caſe with moſt of thoſe 


who. have mixed much with the world, | } 
had an originality of expreſſion which. j 
was very intereſting. 1 
Edward fat down, and Valentine with: f 
a cheerful heart, and more compoſed h 
air, kept his place at the table. * 
| h 
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| VALENTINE had written to his 
father and ſiſter, and had received a full 
pardon from both; concern and grief 
had before occupied their minds, and as 
joy and ſatisfaction ſupplanted them 
upon hearing of his ſafety, reſentment 
had never found a fair opening. His 
father had, however, gently reprimanded 
him for ſuppoſing. that he would not 
willingly have conſented to his viſiting 
his relations; and Valentine was con- 


tented to bear this reproof, for there 


was no way of ſhifting it, but by declar- 
ing that viſit not to have been his firſt 
motive, which, though true, would not 
much have helped his cauſe. His fa- 
| ther, nevertheleſs, concluded his letter 
| | D 4 with 
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with great good humour, and told him, 
that as he had uſed his own pleaſure in 
his departure, he might conſult the ſame 
monitor about the time of his return, 
fince he was perfectly well ſatisfied with 
his ſituation. His ſiſter's letter was full 
of affection and tendernels, accompanied 
with an earneſt deſire that he would 
preſerve his love for her entire, and 
continue to inſtruct her as he had ever 
done, as well as to acquaint her fre- 
quently with whatever he ſaw, and more 
eſpecially with every thing relative to 
himſelf. Theſe letters confirmed the 
happineſs of Valentine, and left him at 

.cale to conſider the many objects that 
.pteſented themſclves to him. He had 
no ſpent ſome days in the family, and 
Edward by degrees began to entertain 
an eſteem for him, to which the ſweet- 
-nels of his temper was ſure to give him 
| a claim, 
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2 claim, and had very kindly offered his 
fervices, for ſhowing him what was wor- 
thy of notice in the town, or the neigh- 
bourhood. Among the chief of which 
Valentine expreſſed a great defire to 
viſit the cathedral, the external magni- 
ficence of which had attratted his at- 
tention upon his firſt arrival. Edward 
accompanied him; and if Valentine had 
deen moved by its outward grandeur, 
he was, itt a tenfold degree, affected 
upon entering that venerable pile. The 
ſtupendous height and beauty of the 
roof, the gigantic and numerous co- 
jumns that ſtretched along before his. 
eye, the richneſs of the windows, their 
graceful proportions, and tranſparent 
colors, the neatneſs of the choir, where 
all the light and fanciful ornament of 
the Gothic ſtile was exhibited, filled 
him with admiration and pleaſure. 
8 | Theſe 
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Theſe emotions did not ſpend them- 
ſelves in filence ; he addrefſed many re- 
flections, as they aroſe in his mind, to 


his companion. Edward received theſe 


remarks with indifference; he even 
ſmiled at ſome of them, and replied to 
none. Valentine was a little ſurprized ; 
but being naturally modeſt, concluded 
that he might not have expreſſed him- 
ſelf properly, and determined to hazard 
no more obſervations. He enquired of 
Edward which ſeats belonged to his 
family ; Edward anſwered, that they ne- 
ver went to the cathedral, and juſt 


added, that he believed his family had a 


pew in the pariſh church. This cool 
expreſſion exceedingly ſurprized Valen- 
tine, and made no ſmall impreſſion on 
his mind. When the cloiſters and cells 
of the monaſtery adjoining to the cathe- 
dral were afterwards ſhewn to them, 

Edward 


E RT 
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Edward laviſhed. as much ridicule as he 
could muſter, and a great deal more 
bitterneſs, upon the ſuperſtition of their 
anceſtors. Valentine readily agreed, that 


in theſe inſtitutions they had very much, 


he believed, miſtaken the precepts of 


the goſpel, and the nature of religion. 
Edward did not take the ſame ground, 


and anſwered nothing to this; his ex- 


travagant reproaches and contempt were 
ſo much diſproportioned to the thing 
he cenſured, as to be evidently calcu- 
lated to reach much farther without the 
lame fair occaſion. Valentine thought 
more tenderly on the ſubject, and juſt 
hinted, that as it was a pious error per- 
haps, and as the buſineſs of refuting and. 


preventing 1t was paſt and over among 
us, it might as well ſleep without further 


repreheſion, certainly without calumny. 


On 


Fa * * 7 * 1 . 
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On their return, home, Valentine 
found a letter from his venerable and 
much loved Preceptor, to whom he had 
alſo written. The letter began a little 
gravely, but it was affectionate through- 
out, and concluded in a manner fo 
earneſt, that it ſunk deep into his mind. 
In the firſt part he meutioned his mil. 

conduct, and repreſented the diſtreſs it 
had created in his family, and the diſ- 
grace it might bring upon him from 
thoſe who would give him no credit ; 
above the number of other inconſide- 
rate youths, whoſe diſobedience he had 
in one inſtance imitated. He aſſured 
him however of his forgiveneſs in the 
kindeſt terms, and moſt anxiouſly en- O 
treated him not to continue the remem- 

brance of the fault in the minds of 
others, by drawing any bad conſequence 4 
from it; by deviating from thoſe prin- 
ciples 
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FE. 


ciples of piety, and that knowledge, of 
which he had ever been ſo ſuſceptible, 
and ſo mindful. He told him, that he 
had nothing to fear whilſt he ſtood firm 
in that ſimplicity, and bad him refer to 
it upon all occaſions, and not heſitate to 
mark how it ſtood affected in whatever 
preſented itſelf to him; adding, that if 
it was not an armour of proof, it would 


only encumber him; but if, upon. trial, 


he found that it was, he ſhould be dili— 


gent in keeping it bright and fit for 


uſe. Valentine read the letter with 
attention, and remembered it with 


fidelity. 


The conduct of his couſin had in many 
inſtances excited his wonder: there ap- 
peared alſo many things in the cuſtoms 
and manners of the family which he did 


not perfectly underſtand. The next day 


gave 
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gave him a little further inſight into the 
matter. It was Sunday, and Valentine 
dreſſed himſelf with great care, and ap- 
peared at breakfaſt. His couſin entered 
the room ſoon after, but in his uſual 
morning attire, unprepared to go out, 
and took his ſeat. His uncle and Juliet 
Joined the party ; and the breakfaſt being 
ended, Valentine expetted that the fa- 
mily would get ready to attend the duties 


of the day. His uncle looked at his 
watch, faid it was a bad day, and 
that he had caught cold the laſt time 
he went to church; but that if they 
_ choſe to go, it was the time. Edward 
ſcarcely deigned to anſwer this, but in- 
timated that he had no thought of going, 
and departed to his own room to com- 
pleat his dreſs at his leiſure. Valentine 
looked with ſome uneaſineſs at Juliet, 
and was rejoiced to hear her declare her 


intention 


he 
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intention of going; and with great 
alacrity offered his ſervices to accom- 
pany her. This, was the firlt time they 
had been together alone, and Valentine 
could not but obſerve to her, how much 
pleaſure-it gave him, to find that ſhe was 


as willing to ſeek the knowledge of her 


duty, as he well knew ſhe was to prattiſe 
it :—he only lamented, he ſaid, that he 


had impoſed upon her goodneſs; for 


that he had certainly deſerved a puniſh- 
ment for his breach of duty, rather than 


to have met with the indulgence which 


ſhe had ſhewn him. 


On doko back after the ſer- 
vice, the converſation inclined to a ſub- 
je! ſuited to the day; and if Valentine 
felt ſome zaſtoniſhment at finding Juliet 
but little informed upon ſuch topics, 


he was as much gratified by her appa- 


rent 
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rent eagerneſs for that knowledge; and 
by her numerous queſtions, which he 
entertained with all ſincerity and cheer- 
fulneſs. | 


jeſting air, what the text had been; and 
Valentine, in ſimplicity of heart, and 
without interpreting the manner in which 
the queſtion was put, repeated it. Re- 
pentance had been the ſubject. And 
which of your fins, ſaid Edward to his 
filter, are you to do penance for; and, 
upon her ſilence, added, that it was a 
good topic for thieves and miſcreants, 
or for canting old reprobates, who had 
outlived their taſte for vice, and wanted 
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Valentine changed colour very much at 
this; and, notwithſtanding the arrogance 
with which it had been delivered, ven- 


* * 


22 | tured 


Aſter dinner, Edward aſked, with a 
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the rewards of virtue without the labour. 
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4ured to inform him, that if he had ac- 


companied them he would have heard, 
that repentance comprehended a great 
part of religion: and that it was a very 


falſe notion of one or the other, to 
ſuppoſe that they were calculated for 


ſuch only as he had deſcribed, however 
neceſſary they might be to them. Let me 
hear, replied Edward, what I have to 
repent of. Of that very queſtion, ſaid 
Valentine very ſteadily; and, whilſt 
Edward was meditating ſome ſneering 
remark, juſt added, that he might re- 


pent alſo of having been abſent from 


the ſermon that day; in which he would 
have heard, that repentance in its true 


and general ſenſe, and as it compre- 
hended all mankind, ſigniſied a turning 
towards God; in which ſenſe it applied 
to every one born into the world: that 
religion was of univexſal obliga 
5 E. | and 
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and repentance, being eſſential to it, 


pentance, whatever accidental difference 
there might be to individuals, with re- 


mentioned, and with reſpe& to others 
of better life. Edward ſtill demanded, 
a little contemptuouſly, what they had 


| ſneer. Valentine, by this queſtion, ſaw 
- plainly, that his couſin was ignorant of MW { 


/ 


muſt be ſo too: that it was the ſame re- 


ſpect to thoſe miſcreants whom he had 


to do with this who lived like honeſt 
men, who had not turned from God, 
repeating Valentine's expreſſion with a 


the firſt principles of revealed religion; 1 
but he wondered leſs, that he ſhould Po 
ſpeak ſo looſely of what he underſtood 1 


ſo little. He begged pardon for pre- 
tending to diſcourſe on ſuch matters; 

he had, he ſaid, repeated ſomething of to 
what he had heard that day; but that W 
he thought alſo in his own mind, that 


if 
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if a man had nothing to conſult, but 
that reputation which his couſin had 
mentioned, he might do well enough if 
he kept it fair with the world ; but that 


he was ſenſible of another claim upon 


his conduct; that he had been taught, 


and it agreed very well with all he had 


obſerved in others and himſelf, that 


there had been a departure from inno- 


cence, and from God; an intercourſe 


with whom was now ſo difficult, that 


many firſt neglected to ſeek it, and then 


thought it unneceſſary; but to thoſe who 
Jought it, repentance was an indiſpen- 
ſable preliminary, and as ſuch, a part of 
the covenant of life, 


Juliet had liſtened with great attention 
to what fell from Valentine; and he, 
who had juſt caſt his eyes toward her, 

| 2 2 was 
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Vas abundantly repaid in perceiving ap- 
probation in her. countenance: he was 
going to apologize to his uncle, as he had 
Th to Edward, for engroſſing ſo much 

the convetfation ; but, upon turning 
| 'abour, 'perceived that he was faſt red 
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CHAP. VI. 


V. LENTINE had attended with 


much pleaſure, the various purſuits 
which Juliet's education engaged her 
in. From her father' s deſire to render 
her accompliſhed, no tuition which 
could be procured had been ſpared. | 
Valentine, to whom much of this was 
new, frequented her leſſons with great 
delight. One morning Juliet, after her 
Preceptor Was diſmiſſed, told her couſin, 
that ſhe found great ſatifaQion 1 in know- 
ledge, as it was diſtinguiſhed from 1 igno- 
rance, which ſhe could eaſily ſee was 
diſgraceful, and detrimental to the facul- 
ties of the mind; but that the very maſ- 
ters who inſtrutted her always depre- 
ciated its value, by intimating, that its 
great ebe was to give her 1 importance 
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in life, to furniſh her with new powers 
for commanding or engaging in conver- 
ſation: if ſhe had been of the ſame 
mind, ſhe certainly ſhould not, ſhe ſaid, 


have taken ſo much pains in the pur- 


ſuit. She had a deſire to rife, but it 


was not merely that ſhe might get above 
others; her proſpett might be little the 
better for that: this kind of informa- 
tion, if it led to nothing, or rather if it 
were not retained in aid of any thing 
beyond itſelf, ſeemed to her but a reſt- 
leſs fort of toil, often fatiguing to the 
memory, and uncertain 1n its urpoſes. 
She was ſenſible that her mind was en- 
larged by theſe means, but they ſeemed 
as the inſtruments only for that very 
purpoſe, and were not able to fill the 
ſpace which they provided. She con- 
cluded by aſking him, ſince there was 
ſo much'to ſet it forward, if there was 


nothing 
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nothing that might detain the mind. 
Valentine replied, that the only Pre- 


ceptor he had been bleſſed with, had 


taught him the very diſtinction which 


he believed that ſhe ſought; it was the, 


difference between knowledge and wil- 
dom: between knowledge in what we 
might learn from others, and wiſdom in 
what we muſt cultivate in our own 


minds; that the firſt was but conducive 


to the ſecond : knowledge, like the 
grain, might be multiplied till our hoards 
were full, and our ſtore became the envy 


- * 


of others; but wiſdom is that grain 


converted into food, which gives us real 


ſuſtenance and vital powers. He told 
her there was a point, where all the ſcat- 
tered rays of knowledge ſhould meet ; 


that whatever was led out from the vait 


circumference of human ſcience and 
underſtanding, began immediately to 
* approach 
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approach that point; and gf it fell ſhort 
of it, was as uſeleſs as the ſpokes of a 


wheel would be if they did not reach 


the nave. Juliet aſked, in what that 


wiſdom conſiſted ? and Valentine told 


her, that if ſhe would conſult the facred 
writings, which were his authority, ſhe 
would find, that the beginning of it was 


the fear of God. And what the end? 
demanded Juliet. The love of God. 
And wherefore, faid Juliet, is the fear 


of God called the beginning of wiſdom ? 
both the fear and the love of God ſeem 
to conſiſt together inſeparably in every 


ſtage of divine knowledge. Beeauſe, 
anſwered Valentine, he who wrote that 


maxim knew but the beginning of wif- 


dom; it juſt deſcribes the difference 
between the two covenants; the love of 
God was enjoined and . by the 


new. 
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Juliet, a little diſconcerted, aſier ſome. 
pauſe told Valentine, that ſhe. found 
plainly ſhe had been wandering after 


knowledge, and not collecting it as ſhe 
went forward, to ſome certain end ; and 
that ſhe muſt therefore begin again, un- 
jeſs he would place her in that direct 
path, where knowledge grows on either 
hand to comfort and ſupport us on the 
way; but wiſdom walks before, points. 
out the duties of the moment, and de- 
termines all our views. Valentine, with 
great modeſty, reprefented how unfit he: 


was to act the guide; but that he would 


teach her what his own progreſs had 
been, and conduct her, if he was able, 
as far as he himſelf had proceeded. 


Juliet thanked him very tenderly, and 


told him, in order to leſſen his ſurprize 


at her ignorance 1n stet of ſuch mo- 
ment, 
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ment, that her family had reſided, as he 


knew, ever ſince her infancy abroad, 


where ſhe had been warned and guarded 
againſt the religion of the place, but 
had wanted inſtruttion in any other ; 
that as ſhe could frequent no public 
worſhip there, ſhe had been without that 
fource of improvement ; that her mo- 
ther died when ſhe was young, but had 
imprinted on her mind the great outline 


of Chriſtian truth; and that ſhe had 


never forgot the earneſt manner in 
which, with her dying words, ſhe had 
charged her to preſerve its precepts in 
her mind as her beſt inheritance. She 
added, that her brother never talked 
upon the ſubject, but when he inveighed 


againſt the ſuperſtitions of the place 


where they had lived. Juliet did not 


chuſe to mention dier father's neglect of 


this part of her education, and indeed 


hes > oo tw} ww any" an 
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it had not been very voluntary; he was 


a ſtriking example of the falſehood of 


that reproach which is ſometimes thrown - 


upon religion, which repreſents it as 


calculated for narrow minds; the fact 


was, that he wanted a mind ſufficiently 


capacious to render religion exemplary 


to others, or active in himſelf. He had 
been trained to a life of parade and 
military decorum, and had failed to ex- 
tend his views much farther; he had all 
the reſpe& in the world for religion, but 
it was like the reſpect he had for great 
men; he made low bows, and bad thoſe 
under his authority join in the falute, 
but this was all the value he had taught 
them for eminence, becauſe he had no 
better notion of it himſelf, 


Valentine told his couſin, that he ſaw, 
with the higheſt ſatisfaction, her readi- 
nels 
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wh to receive inſtruction; and declared 
h iſpe Gary it, was, upon 
ſuch i important ſabjegs, to ſeek it where 
we could, and to exeft our mel en- 


Sh but obſerye, that albopgh | i 
was the duty of every Chriſtian to preſs 
onward to perfection, and to employ the 
talents given him by Providence, and all 
opportunities of improvement, to the 
beſt advantage, which was ſufficient to 
excite her induſtry ; yet that he was 
ſenſible ſhe had already obtained the 
chief point of chriſtian wiſdom, a belief 
in that great outline, as ſhe had named 
it, of chriſtian truth, a confidence in it, 
and ſuch a love for it, as induced her 
to be willing and eager to advance 
in the underſtanding and practice of 
whatever related to it; that the aſſur- 


ance of a diſtribution of rewards, by 
the 
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the free gift of God, proportioned to 
that faith, and thoſe endeavours which 
his own grace promotes in the hearts of 


his ſervants, might further animate her 
Zeal ERR denqauragiygpreſumpiivs, 


> CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


* 


VII ALE NTINE — the taſk 


which he had undertaken with earneſt- 
neſs and warmth. Generous minds 


_ eſteem truth as a banquet, the profu- 


ſion and excellence of which render 
them uneaſy if they cannot find as many 
gueſts to partake of it as it ſeems ade- 
quate to. If this holds good in the 
feſtivals' of ſcience and genius, how 
ſtrongly will it act where the ſtore of 
divine truth is poured out before us; 
where we immediately ſee an abundance 
equal to the wants of all our fellow- 
creatures: this is an incitement which 
makes even avarice communicative, and 
converts friendſhip into zeal. Accord- 


ingly, this * zeal, ſo naturally 


connected 


. tine felt moſt intimately, an 
ſtantly manifeſted, this genuine influence 
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connected with truth, once triumphant, 


| ſeems to have been one motive left by 
Providence for the furtherance of the 


great deſign of divine mercy. Valen- 


as con- 


of prevailing truth ; he was anxious to 


inſtruct and aſſiſt others with a bleſſing, 


of the value of which he was ſo ſenſible ; 


he was ready, upon all occaſions, in its 
defence againſt any direct attack; and 


uneaſy, to the greateſt degree, when any 


. caſual, any covert, or oblique injury 
glanced upon it. He had already had 
frequent converſations with Juliet, but 


to his great joy he received an unex- 


petted aſſiſtance in his deſign of inſtrukt- 


ing her. 


F 


Edward was upon the eve of his de- 


| parture for the Univerſity ; and Valen- 


tine, 


_ 
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tine, who was fond of knowledge, and 
had conceived a higher reliſh for it, 
from having lately been made acquaint- 
ed with many new and intereſting 


branches of it, entertained. an earneſt 


deſire of accompanying him, This de- 
fire he had intimated in a letter to his 


venerable Tutor, and had requeſted his 


opinion whether it might ſuit his father's 
pleaſure or finances. Valentine had 
ever manifeſted talents of ſuch a nature, 
as to render it a duty in others to con- 
tribute, where they could, to the culti- 
vation of them; and this motive was not 
wanting to his generous Preceptor, who 
had eaſily prevailed on the good and in- 
dulgent father of Valentine to comply 

with his requeſt, and to ſet apart a por- 

tion of his fortune, which was not alto- 
- gether narrow, for that purpoſe. He 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, as well as to introduce bis young 


pupil at the college, of which he had 


formerly been a member: the length of 


the journey, and his own inifirmities, 


vere obſtacles which his benevdlence 
could eaſfly ſurmount; and Valentine 

had the pleaſure of embracing his much 
loved tutor and friend, in an hour when 
he leaft expoRtet ſuch an happinels. | 


. After the neceſſury introduction to the 


family, where he was hoſpitably receiv- 


ed, and after the purport of his journey 
had been explained, much to the delight 
of Valentine, and to the ſatisfaction alſo 
of Edward, who had a real eſteem for 
his conſin, it became an early objett of 
Valentine's care, to inform him of what 
had pafſed between him and Juliet. 
His good Preceptor liſtened to the nar- 
ration with the moſt heartfelt pleaſures - 
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* 


and enjoyed in that moment the pure 
and exquiſite ſatisfaction, of ſeeing the 


Arſt. flouriſhing bloſſoms of that plant, 
which he had trained and encouraged: 
and he was delighted to find, that, like 
his own virtues, it began to ſhed a fra- 
grance around it for the benefit of 
others. A long acquaintance with life, 
and a conſummate knowledge of the 


human heart, had, however, made him 
cautious and. obſervant, though not ſuſ- 


picious : he had noticed Juliet atten- 
tively ; her beauty and attractions made 
him tremble for his pupil; that animated 
warmth with which he mentioned her, 
even in this. relation, after the firſt emo- 
tions of approbation, left ſome uneaſi- 


neſs in e | 


* 


© the next er which Valen- 
Kine bad with Juliet, he told her, that 
he 


* 
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he could now avoid the ſhame of being 
2 weak, ill furniſhed, chanipion in : 
Ow» cauſe ; he could introduce to her 
a perſon qualified to inſtruct her by the 
ecotiiel of his heart, and by the ac- 
compliſhed excellence and extent of his 
knowledge. And has he the wiſdom too, 
demande ed Juliet, which you ſpoke of? 


Ves, anſwered Valentine; it was ever 


the ſingular advantage of his precepts, 
to follow and illuſtrate his conduR'; 
whatever he deſcribes ſtands exemplified 
in himſelf. Valentine had already pre- 
vailed upon his Tutor to accept this taſk : 

he engaged in it with readineſs ; and 
having found them one morning toge : 
ther, he joined cheerfully 1 in the conver- 
lation. He choſe a method very well 


calculated to eſtabliſn ſound knowledge, 


by leading it from its ſources, and ac- 


companying its progreſs; by which 
a 


3 F 2 means, 
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means, the harmony of the whole would 
become apparent. : 


He repreſentgd, that a right under- 
ſtanding of that condition, which we 
ſhare in common with the reſt of man- 
kind, was the firſt thing to be ſought; 
that we muſt learn to know all things 


our circumſtances and nature, before 
we could form right ideas of religion, 
which took in all theſe points. juliet 
Taid, ſhe had ever heard, that it was a 
principal point of wiſdom to know onc- 
ſelf. Their venerable Inſtructor ſmiled, 
and told her, that he knew where ſhe 
Had picked. up that maxim; and though 


It did not reach the drift and full mean- 
ing of what he intended, he would-ne- 
vertheleſs be ſatisfied to take up the 

—_—_ matter 


relative to our preſent ſtate, to our 
powers, capacities, and exigences, to 
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matter where ſhe had ſtarted it, among 
the ſentences of the heathen moraliſts. 
He granted that it was the wiſeſt of 
their maxims ; but added, that they were 
unacquainted with the extent of it. 
They applied it in a moral fenſe; but 
their morality was imperfect and unin- 
eligible, becauſe it wanted its proper 
baſis; true religion, Let us, ſaid he, 


| however, examine what judgment they 


made in this ſerutiny and eſtimate of 
themſelves, and of human nature; we 
fhalt find them as far from truth, as they 
were from harmony of -opinion. ' We 


may, continued he, divide theſe Ane 
ok the eauſe of man into two claſſes ;_ 
under one Cr the other of which, the 


wiſe i in opinion, who chuſe to judge of 
mankind by the ſole light of their own 


erring reaſon, continue to this day to 
*eylift, If we liſten to one party, we 
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hear a: detail of various and tranſcendent 
excellencies of the human intelleR : 


of the high abilities-and prerogative of 
reaſon; of the perfection of virtue, 


of wiſdom, and philoſophy. The theme 
is intereſting, the examples animating, 
and pleaſing ; we find ourſelves: inveſt- 


ed with imaginary titles, we look with 


pleaſure on a mirror ſo flattering ; but 
even while we gaze the features change; 
they become ruffled by paſhons Io rp 
ed, or in conflict when reſiſted; they 
are disfigured by care and pain, by 
anxiety and fear; they are diſcompoſed 
even by accident, ſullied by irkſomeneſs 


and laſſitude, or ſaddened by diſguſt. 
They never long continue to bear the 


true and deciſive charatteriſtics of ex- 


cellence and perfection, uniformity and 


happineſs. Here then the dream va- 


; we find ourſelves covered with 
A gaudy 
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gaudy trappings ; but the body- 18 une 
caſy, is by turns vain, or weary, of the 


glitter, elated and ſatisfied with the diſtinc- 


tion, or impatient of the incumbrance, 
and unequal of its weight: A thouſand: 


ends and objects are propoſed as the 


ſeveral prizes and* final aims, of theſe 
high privileges and powers; towards theſe: 


we fly with zeal, or we toi with impa- 


tience, but every ſtep leads but to ano- 


ther, and that'to death, We are told 


to eat of this tree of knowledge, and 


become as gods; but the experiment 
diſappoints us, and afflids us the more, 
in proportion as we raiſed: our ex- 


pectations. 
# 


hig ſed, .therefore, has dereired i us, 


It us hear the other. 


The fame vehemence appears on 
their fide; the ſame diſplay of rhetoric 
8 F 4 and. 
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and argument. And bere the man be- 


gins to fall beneath the lofty ſummits of 
Treaſon and wiſdom, of knowledge and: 


excellence; gradually ſinks below the 
ſmoother level. of hope and duty, and at 
length mixes with the brutes. But what 
is more amazing, they who thus ſtrip: 


and degrade themfelves, and their al- 


ſociates, are pleaſed in the deplorable 


abaſement; they make it the ſuhjett of 


vanity and gratulation; they aſſume the 
higheſt complacence at their own ſhock- 
ing defetts thus deliberately exhibited; 
with a difplay of wit, and perhaps of 
learning, and render it a theme of mer- 
riment or indifference. 


A. 
It is certain, that neither of theſe 
ſetts. can ſet us right as to our opinions; 
and what is equally important, they are 
dil leſs likely to aſſiſt our practice: 
for 
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for who can form his life upon eitber 2 
ſyſtem? Who can diveſt himſelf of his * 


haſſrons, his feelings, his nature, without 


an inducement beyond the preſent hour ” 
of painful triumph ?2' Who can wrap him- 


ſelf up in bis own conſequence, when he 


is ſhook by the rudeneſs of a thouſand: 


aſſaults to which he is obnoxious, or 


confronted by the conſummation of them 


all, Death? Who, on the other hand, 
can revel in ſenſuality, when fickneſs 
and diſeaſe: Blunt his appetite, when 
pain, diſappointment, and diſcontent, 
with all that a life ſubject to ſudden and 
perpetual change can. infli&, tortures his- 
frame, and when a dull deſpair confines. 
and terminates dis hopes? 


But eannot we, demanded Valentine, 
chuſe a middle opinion? And does not 
that ſeem pointed out to us by experi- 
5 1 ence, 
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ence, and by the varieties in the lives 

and characters of men ?—A middle opi- * 

nion, replied his Preceptor, without the I 

true meaſure to explain it, and carry it d 

on into uſe, will give us no principle to 8 

ſupport us; we ſhalt fluctuate in doubt 8 
by and uncertainty, aliens to both parties, 0 
o yet alternately infected by each; but we b 
A ſhall nevertheleſs arrive at the mean you | 
ſeek for. 2 
| Thus far, continued he, we have con- ; 
l | fidered the condition of man, as eſti- s 
AM mated by the bare power of human 
1 thought and opinion. Such were the 
# errors of the Heathen, of thofe who had | 
# a falſe religion to miſlead them; and | 
Þ ſuch muſt ſtill be the errors of thoſe, _ . 
i who will not be led by the true. Let | 
14 us, however, propoſe an example, in 


order to ſhew. to what point our natural 
: unaſhſted. 


ts 
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unaſſiſted reaſon will conduct us, and 
where Revelation gives us the clue, and 
leads us through the labyrinth. to a clear 
day, and an open proſpett. Let us fi- 
gure to ourſelves, ſaid -he,. a; man be- 


ginning to reflect upon himſelf, and up- 


on others, and let us accompany him in 


his reſearches. Such a man, proceeded 


he, ſoon perceives a high capacity in the 


human heart for what is great and good; 
he ſtands amazed at the comprehenſive 


extent of its powers; he finds the ſeeds 


of virtue and of truth perpetually ſhoot- 


ing into life; he feels a- manifeſt” and 
great ſuperiority over the animal and 


vegetable world; he is conſcious of the 


high prerogative of reaſon and reflection, 
of thought and. knowledge. He per- 
ceives alſo. many other virtues, more 
ſhadowy, but more exalted: alſo. Yet 
the ſame view and eſtimate of himſelf 


and 
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and others, exhibits a ſtrange imperſec: 
tion in every quality he has juſt ad- 


mired. He finds a meanne ſs and a mi- 


Iery perrade the whole ſyſtem, and at 
once preyept bim, m whom all thoſe 


high qualities reſide, from exerciſing 


them to any perſed degree, or from at- 


taining any | ſetiled poipt of knowledge 


and opinion, and much tefs of happi- 


neſs. He finds ' himſelf deceived by 


thoſe, who aſcribe 10 him honors equal 
almoſt to divinity 3 and he turns with 
indignation from thole who Point to the 


brutes, and ay, behold thy felows * if 


he heſitate between the two he is loſt in 
perplexity, unable to ſettle his judg- 
ment or extend his practice; and if he 
diſmiſs the whole enquiry, and chuſe to 


indulge himſelf in the caſualties of the 
preſent hour, indiffexent and contented, 


he) n in effect with che ſecond claſs, 
ik 


„ * nord” teen” A — > 
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with thoſe who oils to rank them- 
ſelves with the brutes; for nothing can 
be more diſgraceful than this: that very 


reaſon which he poſſeſſes, ahd which is 


unable to ſettle his opinion, to form his 


conduct, or compleat his ſatisfaction, yet 
ſufficiently intimates, that temporal and 


ſenſual objects cannot be the true end 


of his being; that they are not propor- 
tioned to the compaſs of his mind, nor 
adequate to his capacity of happineſs.— 


Revelation muſt now become his guide, 


and let us mark well his progreſs. 
| 4. 
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C H A P. VIIL 


Ju LIET vas very attentive, and 
her good Preceptor having now led her, 
under a feigned example, to that point, 
to which her own natural good ſenſe 
and obſervation might have attained, 


purſued the ſame method to inſtru her 
in thoſe truths, of which'her knowledge 
was yet confuſed. 


By ſhowing what aſſiſtance Revela- 
tion might afford to the enquirer, before 
propoſed as the example, when it be- 
came his guide, he made her acquainted 


with the primitive ſtate of man as de- 


{ſcribed in Scripture; a ſtate of inno- 


-ccfice, and of as high a degree of per- 


fection, 
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ſeQion; as conſiſted with a power. to 
tranſgreſs and fall by his own will. He 


ſhowed her man in a near communica- 
tion with his Creator, happy and obe- 
dient, without ſin or diſeaſe, and exempt 
from death. And thus, ſaid he, our 
enquirer may know to what rank and 


order to refer thoſe valuable remnants, T 


and ſemblances. of excellence which che 


ads within -himſelt, and to which he 


may reſtore a higher degree of reality 
and ſubſtance, When he underſtands 
more perfectly their nature and their 
powers. He then, retaining the fame 
feigned character to illuſtrate his diſ- 
courſe, related and explained to her the 


fall of man from that happy ſtate, by 


bis own wilful tranſgreſſion; he made 


her contemplate him in all the miſery 


and depravation, which an eſtrangement 


from God, and a breach ol his ee, 
ments. 
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ments, neceſſarily brought upon human 


mature, and continued to it: and thus, 
added he, our young proficient will no 


longer be at a loſs to know to what 


Fource to impute all that meanneſs and 

:debaſement, which had ſo perplexed 

and mortified him. 
Valentine and juliet at once acknow- 


:Jedged their conviction in this clear and 


reaſonable hiſtory of human nature, as 


«drawn from the Sacred Writings ; it cor- 


reſponded exactly with all the appear- 


-ances in life, and the manifeſt ſtate of 
mankind.; the voice of nature ſpoke 


aſſent to it; and if the holy pages from 
which it was taken had offered no other 
fanction to its truth, the aptneſs and 


facility of the application were irreſiſti- 


ble. Here, then, obſerved their Pre- 


* great part of the difficulty va- 
1 3 aiſhes; 


- 
7 
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niſnes; our enquirer undi the: 


far he is wiſer ; but he muſt ſeek farther, 
and from the ſame inſtructor, revela- 
tion, if he would complete his wiſdom, 
and learn. to form his life upon it, and. 
bis cond nd, E 


8 Juliet and Valentine bent forward 
with profound attention. Their tutor 
proceeded; and by the ſame means, in, 
deſcribing the reſearches of the perſon 


whom he bad feigned, and what revela- 


tion ſuggeſted to him, made his fair pu- 
pil next hear the promiſes and covenant 
of God, in his mercy, to reſtore many 


kind, thus fallen, by the atonement of 


one divine. Mediator. He taught hex 


covenant, were firlt given to Adam; and 
Zommitted in proceſs of time, to one 


G N felect 


cauſes of his preſent condition, and ſo, 


© 
5 


in what manner thoſe promiſes, and that 


, 
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feleQ family, at the common deſtruction 


of the wicked race of mankind at the 
deluge: he ſhewed in what manner they 
were renewed afterwards to his choſen 


ſervants; he made her obſerve how the 


word and oracles of God were further 
preſerved by the ſame divine provi— 
- dence, and entruſted to a choſen people, 
who were ſeparated for that elpecial 
purpoſe, and kept entire amidſt ſur- 
rounding nations of idolaters: he di- 
tefted her attention to thoſe types and 
figures of the ritual law of that ſeleQed 
people, which pointed out and repre- 
Fented a fpiritual diſpenſation which was 


0 take place. He taught her to note 


the prophecies of their holy men; and 


when he had ſhewn her, how all theſe 


indications of the divine purpoſe, which 


have deſcended in a chain ſo uninter- 


rupted, were completed and fulfilled, 
2 fn he 


1 
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he bad her acknowledge the true Me. 
fah. He led her to conſider the high 
authority, the miracles, and atteſtations 
which accompanied this divine Mediator 
in his miſſion ; and he taught her to be- 
hold the great conſummation of all, by 
his death upon the croſs: he explained 


the exalted privileges thus purchaſed 


and ratified to believers; he ſet in view 
the reſurrettion of our bleſſed Redeem- 
er; his aſcenſion; the deſcent of the 
Holy Spirit; with all the glories of that 
final diſpenſation, by which the bleſſed 
liberty of the goſpel 1s extended to the 


world. —Let us now, ſaid their benevo- 


lent teacher, compute the reſult of what 
-our enquirer has learned, and what his 
example will teach us. | 


He finds, that the condition of him- 


2elf, and of mankind, is very different 


G 2 from 


» 
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from either ſtate, as defcribed by thoſe 
contending ſects, whoſe extravagant opi- 
nions we have already noted; but that it 
partakes at once of much greatneſs and 
much miſery. This then, continued he, 
addreſſing himſelf to Valentine, may 
ſeem no more than the middle ſtate you 
mentioned before, not inclined to either 
extreme of excellence or depravity, and 
which a man might arrive at a knowledge 
of from his bare reaſon. You may allo 
think, added he with a ſmile, that the 
very perception or experience of the 
falſhood of the two adverſe opinions, 
led directly to this ſolution— What then, 
you may aſk, does revelation perform 
In this, that the mind itſelf, aſſiſted by 
its own natural powers, could not have 
accompliſhed ? By bringing the matter 
to this Hue, we ſhall ſoon, ſee what ad- 
vantage revelation. affords us, both in 
| . teaching 


% 8 


| 


= 'F 
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teaching us our true condition, and in 
enabling us to avail ourſelves of that 


knowledge; and, what is more 1mpor- 
tant, we ſhall ſoon ſee, that we could 
neither acquire that knowledge, or thoſe 
advantages, without it. I affirmed be- 
fore, proceeded he, that the middle opi- 


nion, gs it might be held in a moral 


view only, through an indifference to 


the two extremes, or a {imple experience 


of the falſhood of both, partook of the 
evils of each of theſe: oppoſite opinions, 


and poſſelſed no-advantages over either 
—becaule it looks to nothing but a con- 


fuſed knowledge of the bare fact, and 


that not rightly underſtood or accounted” 


for: like light ſhining through a crevice, 


It juſt ſerved' to ſhew the darkneſs of 


the room, without diſcovering one ob- 


jet in it, or enabling us to ſee where 
ve made our entrance, or where lies 
$5 G. 3 our” 
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| paſſage out; it led to nothing but an 
unealy melancholy confideration of an 
excellence, and a baſeneſs equally unac- 
countable ; and there it left us, and there 
revelation mult take us up, and lead us 
onward. This ſacred inſtruttor repre- 
ſents our condition as being of a mixed 
nature, comprizing much miſery and 
much greatneſs; and reaſon diſcovers 
the ſame uncertain meaſures of both in 
the texture of the mind; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this reſemblance, they do not 
agree in their account, or in the uſe to 
be derived from it. Reaſon uninformed 
could neither teach us the fact truly, 
nor be able to profit by it. The diffe- 
rence lies here—by the aid of thought 
and experience alone, we could never 
properly have underſtood that general 
corruption of our nature, and we ſhould 
ſtill leſs have been able to remedy it, not 

knowing 


conciled to God, who is its final and 
ſulnhcient end. Without the aid of re- 


.1n the other ſcale. When mankind de- 
parted from their righteous obedience 


to God, we may readily ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe ſpiritual. exccllencies,, which have 


per object, were either entirely over. 


empty, their true end being loſt; The: 
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— 


knowing to what it was referable—to 
the eſtrangement from God, and the loſs 
of that firſt pure religion of obedience 
and praiſe — and not comprehending, 
that only by another religious diſpenſa- 
tion, and a ſuture life, that nature was 
capable of being reſtored; of being re- 
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velation, we ſhould. alfo have a falſe no- 
tion of thoſe excellencies, which appear 


their. baſis in true religion, were da rken-- 
ed; and, being diverted from their pro-- 


whelmed, or became viſionary and 


heathens erred accordingly in their judg. 
8 ment 
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ment of theſe virtues they were to 
them as the broken and obliterated let. 
ters of ſome ruined inſcription ; they 
.gave them the initials and obſcure no- 
tices of great titles, but left the ſenſe 
and application unintelligible. But let 
us view the ruin by the light of revela- 
tion. Let us ſee it graceful and ma- 
jeſtic, though in deſolation; noble in its 
parts, though violated in its ſymmetry— 
let us ſee it ſtripped of its trophies, but 
let us trace thoſe trophies, where they 
lie, in the duſt; and, like the ſkilful 
-architef, who knows what have been 
the proportions of the whole building, 
by meaſuring a ſingle column, let us 
learn from the ſad but magnificent re- 
mains, to make out the firſt beauty of 
the whole, and to know how much has 
periſhed. Revelation teaches us in what 
our true greatneſs ſtill conſiſts; not in 
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8 thoſe. qualities which hold a reference 


t. or relation to ourſelves, or to the world, 


1 which is all that philoſophers could 


= teach us of virtue and morality ; but in 


* ing underſtanding to lead us to aſſent to 
* [thoſe truths revealed to us—in knowing, 


what though man is fallen, he is not re- 


jected, or without the means of ſalva- 
tion—in being able, even in this life, 
to reſtore to thoſe broken excellencies, 


upon them, and by exalting the leſfons 
of philoſophy into the confolations of 


part, this fallen nature will be glorioufly 
reſtored, and built up with more than 
primitive luſtre. Thus an object is at 
once propoſed, capable of exercifing us 
. N to 


e being capable of divine grace in hav- 


a value which they have not in them- 
felves, by petitioning the divine bleſſing 


religion—and in poſſeſſing a clear view 
of a future ſtate ; when, if we fulfil our 
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to real advantage—of employing and 
ſatisfy ing our nobleſt faculties—of ex- 
citing our brighteſt hopes and moſt ac- 


tive emulation. Thus we are inſtructed 


to avail ourſelves of the knowledge 
which we obtain of our preſent ſtate, as 
far as reſpects our conduct, our beſt re- 
medies, our hopes, and ſo far our happi- 
nels in this world, as well as in the next. 


Thus we are enabled to carry on all the 


-Jeflons and doctrines of revelation, con- 
cerning the great queſtion of our condi- 


tion, into uſe and practice; and to form 


out of them a line of condutt agreeable 


to our infirm nature, and yet calculated. 


to raiſe it higher, than even the fantaſ- 
tick notions of thoſe flatterers of hu- 
man pride could place it. Thus we behold 
at one view, the methods of providence, 


with regard to the government of the 


preſent world; with all that is peculiar, 
5 3 5 


and otherwiſe totally dark, concerning 


the ſtate of man, of the globe which 


he inhabits, of his exigencies, his na- 
ture, and, above all, his expectations. 
We have alſo a diſtinct view of a future 
life, and its dependence upon this; the 


want of a proper knowledge of which, 
occaſioned ſo much darkneſs in the hea- 


then world. Theſe things, added he, 
addreſſing himſelf to Juliet, had been 
impenetrable to the philoſophers ; a rid- 
dle to the heathen wiſdom, and to hu- 
man reaſon. It is indeed, concluded 
he, one great and irreſiſtible teſtimony 
of the divine truth, and certainty of the 
revelation which is our guide, that it 
gives us a clear and eaſy ſolution of all 
the difficulties which occur to us on a 
ſurvey of liſe. We may know more 


from a few pages of ſcripture, of the 
true nature of man, in body and mind; 
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of the preſent world; its connection 
with a ſuture; of the circumſtances, 
condition, fate, and expedtation of the | 
whole univerſe; than the molt enlighten- 7 | I 
ed ſage of antiquity could ever diſcover; 

or than the wiſeſt man can now ee 
1 he departs [rom it. a dd v 
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Ix was now determined that Valen- 


tine and his couſin Edward, ſhould ſet 
off the next day for the. Univerſity. 


Valentine was ſurprized at firſt, that this 


eircumſtance failed to give him the plea- 


ſure which he had promiſed to himſelf 


from it. He had been very happy in 
his preſent ſituation, and was for a time 


contented to ſuppoſe, that it was a re- 
luctance occaſioned by that recollection, 
which made his approaching departure 


unpleaſant to him. 


At night, when he retired. to reſt, his 
anxiety continued; and after ſome ſleep- 


Teſs hours, and much wandering and 
HuQuation of mind, he found, that the 


thou ole 
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thought of his departure brought ſtill h 
the ſame idea before him, and that this c 
ſeparation from his friends, which was n 
now at hand, was but an accidental cir- [ 
.cumſtance to the power which that n 


image had over him; that having called i 
up the object, he even forgot the occa- 1 
ion of the ſummons, and dwelt upon it 2 
without any other confideration. The t 
Hgure of Juliet, her voice, and counte- p 
mance, filled his imagination; one viſion b 
ſucceeded another, till in the midſt of 0 
this agitation, which convinced him ſuſ- i 
ficiently of the ſtate of his heart, he felt t 
a ſecret uneaſineſs increaſing upon him 4 
as be began to think a little more ſub- 1 
ſtantially; this was occaſioned by an ap- n 
peal to thoſe principles, which made the t 
great rules of his conduct. He perceiv- t 
ed the neceſſity there was for him to re- ſ 
Miſt the tempeſt which began to agitate 0 


him 
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him ſo violently ; he trembled to think 
of having abuſed the hoſpitable kind- 


neſs of his uncle, by having harboured a 
paſſion, which he well knew would, from 
many circumftances, be highly diſpleaſ- 
mg to him; he was ſhocked to think 


that he had ſuffered ſuch a diſpoktion to 
gain an influence over him, at the time 


that his intimacy with Juliet had been 
promoted by his zcal in a better cauſe: 
he could not bear the thought of having 


contaminated that good purpoſe, by per- 


mitting other views to grow up. with it, 
though they certainly had intervened 
accidentally ; and he reſolved to ſtifle 


this flame, and never to ſuffer it to be- 


manifeſted in any part of his conduct, 
that it wight be properly ſubdued or 
totally expire. Having made this re- 
ſolution, and knowing well the firmneſs 
of his heart, when held by the ties of 

duty, 
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duty, he became more eaſy; till he 
thought, being thus fortified and deter- 
mined to proceed no further, that it was, 
vot neceſſary for him wholly to ſhut his 


eyes upon the object. In fact, he could 
not divorce his thoughts from that point, 


and he concluded too eaftly, that under 
che reſolutions which he had made, he 


was at liberty ſo far to indulge them. 


- The morning dawned upon theſe de- 
bates and ſtruggles of the mind, and 


Valentine found it neceſſary to riſe 


without having once cloſed his eyes. 
The family waited breakfaſt, and every 
thing was prepared for their departure, 


As he paſſed from his room he met Ju- 


liet. He had been accuſtomed to greet 
her with a cheerful countenance, and to 
communicate to her's the ſame tokens 
of pleaſure; he. met her now with con- 

4 Auſios 
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fuſion of face, and with the teſtimony of 
what had paſſed ſo recently in his mind 
full upon him. He had contratted a 


pale and harraſſed look by a night of 
watchfulneſs and anxiety ; and the tu- 


mult in his boſom, which had not yet 
ſubſided, left him ſo little maſter of his 


features, that he felt himſelf betrayed by 


them, and turned away without ſpeaking 
to her. Juliet perceived this, and was 
no incompetent judge of what occaſion- 
ed it. They met again at breakfaſt, and 
Valentine endeavoured to appear more 


compoſed; im order to which, for the 


firſt time, he avoided meeting the eyes 
of Juliet; which he might more eaſily 
effect, becauſe ſhe, againſt her cuſtom; 
concurred in this, and was glad to think 
the took the reaſon: for it from him. 
Edward retired to talk with his father 


before his departure, and Valentine's 


= | good 
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good Tutor was ſoon after called to the 
conference, by which means Valentine 
was left alone with Juliet : but before 
be could well recover from the ſudden 
emotion which this occaſioned in his 
boſom, he was told that all was ready 
for their departure. This little inter- 
val therefore, which had began to em- 
barraſs him ſo much, became the mo- 
ment of farewel, and offered him a bet - 
ter opportunity of uſing it with pro- 


priety, though he was not a little at a 


boſs as to the method he was to take on 
this trying occaſion. He could not 


| ſuffer his heart to diQate any thing to 


him, yet he did not chuſe to ſpeak in 
any manner that ſhould fallify its ſuggeſ- 
tions; all his xeaſons to ſuppreſs his 
feelings, did not amount to an inclina- 
tion to conceal, entirely what they were. 
* to whom a great hake of his con: 


fuſion 
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fafion had been communicated, and not 
by an influence merely mechanical, faw 
this with an approbation that coſt her 
ſome pain. She collected reſolution 
enough to give the farewel another turt;, 
and thanked Valentine very tenderly 
for the kind inſtructions he had gfvetr 


her; affuring him that fhe' would trexs 


fare them in her mind, and endeavour 
to improve them by alt poſſchle. means? 
Valentine recovering himſelf, and ant- 
mated by this diverſion of his thoughts, 


told her, that her thanks were but a part 


of the deceit ſhe had practiſed upon 


him in feigning to be his ſcholar ; that 


if he had effected any thing toward her 
inſtruction, it had only been to give her 
the names and deſcription of the virtues 
ſhe poſſeſſed before in ſubſtance, and of 
which ſhe, in return, had taught him the 
we and application ; he left her, there- 

H 2 fore, 
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| fore, he ſaid, to determine which had 
F been the Tutor, and which the Scholar. 


The reſt of the party now joined 
them, and the farewell became general. 
Valentine, as he leſt the room, ventured 
to turn his eyes upon Juliet, and did it 
with more aſſurance, from a ſenſe of his 
having conquered ſome part of the 
difficulty .of his reſolution. | 
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Ann 
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F ORTUNATELY for Valentine, 


Edward was in high ſpirits on the way, 


and by engroſſing much of the conver- 


ſation, rendered the thoughtfulneſs and 


Glence of his couſin leſs: remarkable. 


As they journied on, they paſſed near 


a venerable ruin, the wreck of an an- 


cient and magnificent manſion. Valen- 
tine expreſſed a wiſh: to turn aſide: to 
view it; his companions conſented, and 
they took a ſurvey. of a pile which ſtill 


bore ſufficient tokens of its former con- 
ſequence and grandeur. The great hall 


was almoſt entire; this theatre of an- 


cient hoſpitality, ſo apparently deſigned 
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to receive and entertain the numerous. 
dependants of an opulent family, excited 
the admiration and praife of Valentine. 
Edward anſwered his remarks by felici- | 
tating himſelf, that the day of petty 
tyrants and oppreſſors was at an end; 
and that the power of ſuch houſes was 
as effectually overthrown as theſe cum- 
brous fabrics, the ſeats of its authority. 
Valentine was. a little embarraſſed at 
this obſervation ; and his Preceptor, who 
was attentive to what paſled, juſt rephed, 
that it was well where any tyranny was 
prevented. Edward began to exult in 
| the ſtrength and ſpirit of his remark, 
. and ſpoke warmly in praiſe of that 
happy independence, that diffuſe t 
wealth, and thoſe privileges, which now 0 
pervade the country. Valentine ap- a 
proved theſe liberal ſentiments, and t 
ſeemed willing to retrad his praiſes. - 1 
4 . a His 0 
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HisPreceptor was, however, deſirous that 


he ſhould perceive how far that firſt im- 


preſſion, which he had felt and expreſſed, 


was good and juſt, He remarked, that 
Valentine might very properly ſpend 


ſome moments of regret over the ruined 


remains of that noble edifice, and that 
he might well beſtow ſome praiſes and 
admiration on thoſe ancient manners, 
You may indulge, ſaid he, in the thought, 
that the Lord of this manſion and do- 
main was once as a good prince and 
father to the diſtrict around; that he 
attended to the wants of his dependants, 


relieved their diſtreſſes and their age, 
and ufing rightly the power he held over 
them, made it productive of the bleffings 


of order, and of a juſt obedience; and, 
added he, it is no light commendation 
to fay, that this was not improbable, 
= not think, continued he, addreffing: 
ET I II 4 himſelf 
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himſelf to Edward, that I mean to diſ. 
parage the privileges you are fo pleaſed 
with; but you may probably find, that 
the vices of mankind obſtruQ very much 
the advantages that might ariſe from 
them. Opportunities of wealth and con- 
lequence are now indeed laid open to 
the lower orders of men, but a larger 
inlet is alſo made to the pernicious thirſt 
of gain, with all the fraudulent and en- 
vious methods employed to acquire and 
increaſe it; nor, in the uſual ſtate of 
their minds, are ſuch perſons likely to 
be very ſkilful in the diſpoſition and 
management of independence, and in 
the uncontrouled conduct of themſelves, 
in forming their manners, or exerciſing 
their opinions. Many amiable and ho- 
neſt qualities hold an alliance with po- 
verty and ſubjection. You will alſo 
find, added he, that there is ſtill a poorer 
1 1 
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ſort, and that their ſubjection may be 


more miſerable than it was before. The 


cottages, the families, the domeſtic edu- 


cation, and comforts, of ſuch who hve 


now under men of upſtart ſubſtance, and 


of the lowelt order, are not likely to 


become objects of their maſter's atten- 


tion, ſince they are not the objects of 
their intereſt. If, added he, the lord 
of this place had a liberal pride in ſee- 
ing the little buildings on his domain 
neat and commodious; if he had, from 
the more improved bias of a cultivated 
mind, a zeal in eſtabliſhing ſome ſmall 
leminaries for the children of his de- 
pendants; if he took their ſturdy boys 
into his ſervice, and ſettled others in 
trade, or in wedlock; if the reprobate 
and audacious in ſociety were ſure of 


puniſhment from the immediate power 


they were under; and if they are now 
1 "> = 
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fet at large from every reſtraint but 


where the law, which is exerciſed about 
crimes more open, and detrimental only 
to the property of others, faſtens it upon 
them; the preſent race will have ſome- 
thing to envy in thoſe ancient times and 
manners. 


Edward knew not very well how to 
anſwer all this, which indeed was chiefly 
intended to convey fome reproof for 
that arrogant and looſe manner in which 
he gave his opinions; and he who had 
delivered it, having thus reprehended a 
little that contemptuous method in which 
he had expreſſed himſelf, was willing now 
to ſhew him in what the excellence truly 
conſiſted, for which he had teſtified fo 
much haſty zeal, and of which he under- 
ſtood fo little. You will ſee, continued 
he, that the vices and perverſeneſs of 
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men render all ſyſtems abounding in 
evil; but, perhaps, conſidering the pre- 
{ent conſtitution of human nature, that 
ſyſtem is the beſt which leaves it leſs in 
the power of a few to oppreſs numbers; 
or to exert any violent oppreſſion at all: 
though there will ſtill be a great incon- 
venience from the want of ability and 
{kill in the many to condutt themſelves; 
and manage their own privileges, where 
the law does not compel them, and that 
may be through the chief part of their 
lives. It eſtabliſhes, however, the ex- 
eellenee of thoſe advantages which you 
extol, that there is that law to regulate 
and controul exceſſive abuſe; and it is 
eertainly better for men, as they are, to 
be protected as much as poſhble by 
ftanding laws, than to lie at the mercy 
of any thing ſo fallible as the humour 
which individuals might exerciſe. But 
N let 
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let us not forget, that a groſs abhorrence 
of what may have been abuſed is ſome- 
times pernicious; and it is uſeful to re- 
trieve and vindicate the good points: of 
what ſtands ſo proſcribed, as they may 
poſſibly be the proper remedies for the 


defects in the new adopted ſyſtem, which. 
we may ſeek in vain to rectify by any 


new modelling of its own materials. 


Having gratified their curioſity in 
viewing the ruin, they purſued their 
journey. Edward continued in good 
ſpirits, and cheerful in his converſation 
and remarks. He had loſt no particle 
of confidence in his own. opinion from. 


what had juft paſſed; he thought, that 
thoſe ſuggeſtions reſulted from old. age 
or prejudice. They who fancy that they 


poſſeſs an enlarged way of thinking, are 
very apt to charge prejudice upon 
7 ; others 
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others who judge from experience; when, 
perhaps, there is no prejudice ſs ſtrong, 
as that which induces ſuch men to think 
that they can judge rightly without that 
experience ; that gradual and particular 
knowledge of the thing confidered. If 


we examine duly we ſhall find, that a na- 


tural conviction, or the firſt and moſt ge- 


nuine reaſon of mankind, often produces 


what refined and ſpeculative men brand 
with the reproach of prejudice; and yet 
they quite forget, that it is the moſt 
violent of all prejudices that can enable 
them to reſiſt the dictates of this firſt 
monitor, and that it is downright obſti- 


nacy to rejetct its accuſtomed and eſta- 


bliſhed determinations. Certain it is, 


that the truly wiſe, who recover from 


the breathleſs chaſe of looſe and ab- 
lralt a are contented to walk 
| | Uke 
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like humble men to the end of their 
Journey. 


Valentine attempted to diſſipate the 
thoughtfulneſs which hung upon him, by 


applying his attention to every new ob- 


ject that preſented itſelf to him; he 
liſtened to the lively obſervations of his 
couſin Edward, and endeavoured fome- 
times to join in the converſation. Be- 
ng naturally modeſt, and rather ſeeking 
knowledge than aſſuming the credit of 
What he knew, he had been led by this 
confident manner of Edward, and by 
the novelty and bold reaſoning, which 
ſeemed: to have, to look upon him as 
very much his ſuperior in underſtanding 
and knowledge: and Edward, with a 


with a far leſs ſhare of knowledge and 


informa- 


capacity really not half ſo good, and 
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information, unfortunately entertained 
the fame opinion of their reſpetlive abi- 
lities: it might be deemed unfortunate, 
becauſe it prevented much_of the be- 
nefit that he might have reaped by bis 
couſin's ſociety. This deference, hows 
ever, ſo conſtantly and obligingly paid 
to him, had contributed to. attach him 


to Valentine, and to cement their friend- 


ſhip. But in this abundant humility, of 
heart, Valentine had almoſt overlooked 


that juſt and well-founded difcavery 


which he had made heretofore, of Eds 
ward's extreme. ignorance in the moſt 


important part of knowledge: be even 


degan to be uueaſy, that a man of ſuch 
parts as Edward feemed. to him to poſ- 
els, ſhould bave ſuch a contewpt ton 
what he held. fo laced: It happened, 
that his wiſe and venezable Preceptor 
had, in his anxiety fox bis Eupil's future 

2 progreſs 
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progreſs in life, and in knowledge, 
fallen upon a ſuſpicion very pertinent 
to this preſent ſituation of Valentine's 
mind. He had a thorough inſight into 
Edward's character, and was well . ſatis- 
fied of the- looſeneſs of his opinions. 
He was aware alſo, of that modeſt and 
flexible diſpoſition in Valentine, which 
aroſe, in great meaſure, from his inex- 
perience of the comparatiye abilities of 
himſelf and others: his good Tutor was, 
upon theſe accounts, fearful, that whilſt 
his Pupil looked up to thoſe, to whom 
he was now firſt to be introduced, as be- 
ing ſuperior to him from the ſuppoſed 
advantages of their education, he was 
apprehenſive, that whilſt he was under 
luch a ftate of mind, he might ſuſtain 
an injury in his own good principles 
and opinions, by finding them flighted 
o others, of whoſe judgment he might 

- entertain 
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entertain too high notions. He applied 
all this in the very inſtance before 


hpim, in this firſt connection of his pupil 


with his couſin, and determined to fat 
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CHAP. XI. 


H. AV I N G oben a proper opportu- 


' nity during their journey, when Edward 
was not in company, Valentine's Tutor 
told him, in plain terms, that his couſin 
was both ignorant and vain: his igno— 
rance, he ſaid, had perhaps been owing 
to a negligent and ill conducted educa- 
tion; and the pride and ſelf-conceit 


which he had encouraged, would, be 


ſeared, obſtruct any remedies that might 
be offered to the evil. He continued to 
apply the leſſon, in the very point 
concerning which he was ſolicitous; and 
he could not have eſtabliſhed the truth 
of what he had advanced, in this gene- 
ral remark upon the ſtate of Edward's 
mind, better than by that particular ap- 

6 | plication 
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plication of it; for it immediately re- 


called to Valentine's memory, the groſs 


ignorance which he had diſcovered, and 
the very unſkilful defence that he had. 
made, in the converſation formerly held 
between them, upon a topic of the ſame 


nature. He was ſatisfied, that his Pre- 
ceptor's obſervation was well founded; 
he thanked him in the warmeſt terms, 
and told him, that he was well aware, 
that he ſhould commit a great error, if 
he looked for that underſtanding and 
wiſdom, that genuine goodneſs and true 
knowledge, in many whom fortune ſhould 
throw in his way, which he had found 


in him; whoſe counſel and inſtrution 
he ſhould ever eſteem as the choiceſt 
bounty of Providence: that if he met 


with others of oppoſite qualities and diffe- 
rent ſentiments, he ſhould compare their 
manners and their opinions, with what 

12 he 
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he had been accyſtomed to reyere in 
him; and then he was well aſſured, that be 
ſhould deteR the. fallacy, and $3 the 
danger. His good Tutor replied, that 
he had only canfirmed his ſears, by 
avowing, in thoſe unmerited compli- 
ments, the very diſpoſition which ex- 
cited his alarm : he wanted to guard him 
againft improper conceſſions to the opi- 
nions of others; he wiſhed him to look 
towards truth, as he might find it de- 
livered under a better ſanction: he add- 
ed, however, that the collected ſenti- 
ments, and conſent of the wiſe and emi- 


nent, were indeed a bulwark, and a ſafe 


qne: that great advantages were to be 
derived from the authority of the good, 


and the many, who have aſcertained any 
truth, and commuted 1t to the cuſtody 


of any national and legal eſtabliſhment, 
who have acknowledged or marked out 
4 „ any 
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any ſtandard rule of opinion, of con- 


duct or obedience; that this ſubmiſſion 


to ſtanding authority, even where it was 


not enforced upon us, was not a com- 


pliment ſolely to particular men, or to 


antiquity, but a neceſſity of our na- 


ture, and therefore probably a compli- 
ment to truth, He wiſhed him, never- 
thelefs, to be ſtedfalt i in his own aſſurance 
of the truth: he concluded, by en⸗ 
deavouring to impreſs upon Valentine 
a better opinion of himſelf, and to pre- 
vent him from- ſuppoſing, that others 
whom he mig ht meet had: multiplied 


many beriefis, or acquired great ſupe- 
riority of judgment, by the advantages 


of their education. He told. him, that 
he would find many very Bold and con- 
adent in ſhallow opinions; and that thoſe 
opinions, however they might be ſtrength- 
ened by their audacity, were often the 
; I 3 gleanings 
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gleanings of an idle mind, and had very 
little foundation in true knowledge, or 
a cultivated judgment. He adviſed him, 
however, not to alter his conduct to Ed- 
ward, or to ſuffer his love for him to 
undergo any change, or be diminiſhed: 


he added, that he might perhaps have 


the ſatisfaction of rendering him tokens 
of real friendſhip, by inftilling better 
principles into his mind, and that he 
might be repaid by their ſucceſs; that 
he did not wiſh to deprive Edward of 
the benefit of his example and ſociety, 
but only to leave him leſs power of 


counteracting that very benefit, by the 
influence of his own manners. 


After ſome days travel, they reached 


the Univerſity, The appearance of the 
colleges, their reſpettive courts, build- 


ings, and ume and the habit of the 
Place, 
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place, all conſpired to ſuggeſt the moſt 


intereſting idea to Valentine of an aca- 
demic life. His Tutor had influenced 


the choice of his and Edward's father, 
as to the particular college in which 


they ſhould be placed; and they paſſed 


_ accordingly the cuſtomary forms of ad- 
miſſion. Their good and venerable 


companion, after recommending them 


to the care of the tutor of the college, 


ſpent ſome days with great pleaſure, 


amidſt thoſe ſcenes where he had diſc 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his early talents 
for literature. He experienced in thoſe 
hours, that peculiar and lively ſenfation, 


which accompanies all thinking men, 
when they reviſit objects that have for- 


merly imprinted themſelves on their 
minds, and more eſpecially after an in- 


terval that has altered the ſeaſon of life 
from youth to age. A man is always of 
8 14 conſequence 
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eunſequenee to himſelf, as well in xeliae 
be may have been, ds in what he is; is 
reſore highly intereſting. to him, 
te- review and trace out what he has been 
at any time, aſter other cireumſtances, 
whether of years, or ſnuation and pur- 
ſuit, have wronght an alte ration in him, 
and made him as it were another per- 
fon. He can look to no object ſo affect- 
ing as this former ſelf; no theme for 
his eomemplation comes ſo recommend - 
ed to: him; no little veſtiges that he can 
find of other days have ſuch a value, or 
excite ſo proper a concern. If we re- 
fleet with pleaſure upon any remaining: 
notices of our anceſtors, that give us: 
the eaſt image of what they were, with 
far more delight do we gather up any 
little relicks of ourſelves; and dwelt 
upon them with a keener auidity, and | 
more — 
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After fome time ſpent thus, he-took. 
ſeave of his young friends; but privately 
of Valentine. He told him, that ex- 
traordinary as it would perhaps: feem,, 
it was his wiſh; that he might leave that 
place juſt as he entered it; of the ſame 


mind and: of the ſame prineiples; that: 


he might reap the benefit of an advan- 
tageous inſtruction, and the beſt. appli-- 
cation of his abilities for the attainment 


of knowledge, and: the improvement of 


his underſtanding, without being altered! 
by it. He ſaid; it mightat-firſt appear: 
to be a contradiftion in his conduct, that: 
he ſhould place his child; for ſo he ſhould: 


ever call him, in a world of new ideas, 


and of various information, and yet 
wiſh him to remain as he entered it; but: 
he could eaſily explain it: every man 
has, ſaid he, the feeds and principles of 
truth, Are the motives anck capaeity for 

| | religion 
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religion about him; and if at an early 
period, he has given them the juſt en- 
couragement of a duteous and good 
choice, all that learning, that education, 
or inſtruction, in their happieſt effects 
can produce, vill be but to give further 
advantages, ſtability, and ornament, to 
thoſe fair elements of wiſdom and piety; 
to illuſtrate, animate, and perfect them, 
as far as human infirmity will admit, and 
not to add to or alter them; further 
than the child alters by advancing into 
manhood, and by being able to apply 
in his life, his profeſſion, his ſocial in- 
tercourſe, and neceſſary purſuits, the 
© powers with which Providence may have 
endowed him. 


Having embraced him with great ten- 
derneſs, an embrace which Valentine re- 


turned with tears of gratitude for his 
kindneſs, 


4 
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kindneſs, and regret at his departure, 
he took his leave; begging him to in- 
form him, from time to time, of his 
progrels ; and, if he did not outhve the 
opinion. he had once entertained of it, 
to apply for his advice. 
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e x. 


Ax N Ew field now EY itſelf te to 
Valentine, nor was he diſcouraged by 
its ample circuit and remote extent, but 
addreſſed himſelf with greater earneſt- 
neſs to traverſe and explore it. The 


various lectures provided in his college, 


and the public exerciſes appointed in 
the univerſity, for the whole body of 
the ſtudents, animated and excited his - 
induſtry : his ſucceſs ſoon became mat- 
ter of ſatisfaction to himſelf, and of no- 
tice to others. 


Edward ſhowed but little diſpoſition 
toward Rudy; he entertained no ſenſe 


of deficiency on his own part, and was 
the leſs defirous of improvement. He 


had 
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had unfortunately connefted himſelf with 
ſame young men, of a turn ſtill lefs 
ſtudious, and their example became very 
prejudicial to him, by confirming his 
negledd, and ſupplying new excuſes for 
it. With one of theſe new friends he 
had contrafted a great intimacy, and had 
intraduced him to Valentine, who was 
much pleaſed with his firſt addreſs, and 
the frankneſs of his manners. Edward, 
who bad a rea} regard for Valentine, 
inſiſted upon his joining ſome of their 
parties, of which this new friend, whoſe 
name was Louis, never failed to make 
one. Many of theſe meetings had not 
taken place, before Valentine became 
extremely uneaſy at this connection of 
his coufin. In the courſe of a few con- 
verſations, he had occaſion to remember 
the caution of his beloved Tutor, and 


" . by degrees ſomething of that 
eſteem 
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eſteem with which the perſon and addreſs 


of Louis had at firſt inſpired him, He 


ſoon found, that he had juſt ſufficient 
underſtanding to render his opinions dan 
gerous, and wit enough to make his vices 


1's g and engaging. 


Valentine had ſought, and embraced 


an opportunity of hinting, as tenderly 


as he could, to his coufin, that he 
thought he negletted very much the 
ſtudies that were now laid open to him, 
and which were well deſerving his atten- 
tion: Edward received the reproof with 
good temper. and paiety ; he ſaid, that 
the ſtudies of the'place were fit only for 
pedants ; that they were full of jargon, 
and ſeemed to him of little utility, as 


they were not calculated to give a man 
much advantage in the world. 


Valentine 


e „ „ „„ „ 
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Valentine was aſtoniſhed at this decla- 
ration, and as he was preparing to anſwer 
it, Louis joined them; and Edward, in 


a jeſting manner, told him, that his couſin 
had juſt began to give him a lecture; and 


that as it might perhaps apply as well to 


him alſo, he had met them in good time. 
Louis entered into the ſpirit of his 
friend's raillery; and having learned the 


ſubject that they had been converling 


upon, ſoon made it appear, from whence 


Edward had imbibed the ſentiments 
which he had fo lately delivered, con- 


cerning the academic purſuits ; he in- 
veighed againſt the formal ſcholaſtic 
learning and ſtudies of the place, with 
great levity and deriſion; he obſerved, 


ſignificantly, that there were ſuch things 
as learned blockheads, and that they 
were the worſt of all dunces. Valen- 


tine, who had for ſome time paſt begun 
to 
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to diſlike the looſe and ſhallow-conver. 
ſation of. this youth, told him. coolly, 
*that'3 it was more eaſy to difparage learn- 
ing than to acquire it; that they who 
were too idle, oro feeble, to bear the 
weight of it, were, prudent enough in 
7 ſtriving to prove that it was not worth 
carrying. You have uſed a very pro- 
per phraſe, replied Louis; the learning 
Jou ſpeak of is truly a weight, and it 
ſerves to ſink thoſe who accumulate it, 
Ho that they can never riſe to the level 
-of others, who enjoy freer proſpets and 
more enlarged views. If, added he, 
here were a ſcope allowed to genius, if 
Politer ſtudies, and belle lettres, were 
the ſubjeQs propoſed, they Might tend 
to qualify a man to appear well in the 
world; ſuch are the ornamental parts 
of literature. Very true, anſwered Va- 
lentine, but ornaments are {light and 
= ſupple- 


V3 
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fupplemental things; you muſt form the 
bafis and the walls of the fabric, before 
you begin to carve and to adorn,” or 
you will make fantaſtic work with the 
building. Look there, ſaid Louis, point- 
ing to one of the old colleges, juſt ſuch 
an awkward heavy pile will your friends 
conſtruct, deſtitute of taſte or elegance. 
You ſeem, replied Valentine, to approve 
of the i image, let us purſue it. It ap- 
pears to me, that we are not employed 
here to form any ſingle pile of art, to 
mould that front which our manſion is 
ever after to prefent ; ; it is our province 
to learn to build, to acquire the ſki 
and ſcience of the architect, and not the 
little frivelous judgment of the eye, 
- Which is generally meant by what'is call. 
ed taſte. ' And what a figure do thefe 
men make; criet Louis, evading the argu 
N when they paſs into” the worke:; 

; ©. ._ -__ what 
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what«have.they to barter-in the. current 
exchange of polite converſation, and 
the active ſphere of . buſy life and more 
zefined accompliſhments ? Valentine an- 
ſwered, that it was not knowledge, as it 
ſignified a ſtore of facts, and the leſſer 
minutes for converſation, which they 
vere . to ſeek there; they had life before 
them to acquire ſuch property, either 
from the fields of hiſtory, or the ſtage of 
the world; this was hut the ſtock with 
which they might trade hereafter, it was 
the preſent object to learn the princi- 
ples of. the trade itſelf : that it was but a 


-petty.merchandize to retail the commo- 


dities of. others; but that to conduct the 
larger ſcale of traffic required a metho- 
dical education; even ſuch an one as 
he reprobated. Louis, after a little 
pauſe, told Valentine, that he found he 
Bad learned to diſpute already, forget- 


ting 
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ting that he himſelf had taken up the 
argument ; but that he had miſrepre- 
ſented the ſtate of the queſtion : that he 
choſe to conſider the ſtudies he eſteemed- 
ſo much as the ground-work of thoſe _ 
more liberal purſuits, but that they had 
no more tendency to facilitate or intro-. 
duce . ſuch accomphſhments, than the 
logic he was reading would teach him to 
dance, or to play on the violin. You 
do not mean, anſwered Valentine, lite- 
rally to confine your boaſted accompliſh- 
ments to ſuch qualifications ; I muſt ſup- 
pole ſome mental acquiſitions, of an ele- 
gant ſtamp and character perhaps, are 
intended in that alluſion; and in that 
caſe it is clear to me, that whatever 
tends to give a habit of cloſe reaſoning, 
and preciſion: of thought, of: purſuing. 
truth in its firſt principles, and exerciſ- 
ing the faculties of the underſtanding, 
| * muſt 
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muſt be uſeſul in any poſſible cultivation 


of the mind, or in its future purſuits, 


Such a capacity once formed, to borrow 
„our own: alluſion, is like a radical 
knowledge of muſic to the profeſfor, who. 
can join at all times in any band, or 


ſupply his choice, and gratify others 


with what may be new; whereas the 
paltry {kill of him who has haſtily caught. 
a few tunes, will, by repetition, ſoon be- 


come tireſome to himſelf, and diſguſting 
to his friends. This, added he, deſcribes 
pretty exadly the nature of ſuperficial 
and frivolous accompliſhments, which 


may render a man pleaſing to ſtrangers; 
but to form a ſolid baſis for our own 


Jatisfattion, and the permanent eſteem 
of our accuſtomed and valuable friends, 
requires a more cultivated judgment, 


and better grounds of knowledge. Va- 
lentine concluded 10 confeſſing, that the 


mode 
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mode. of college. education might be 
perverted, and might have à bad influ- 
ence in the lives and manners of ſome 
injudicious men: but, added he, this 
will afford no excuſe to you; that per- 
verſion is a circumſtance, the miſchief 
and evil conſequences of which you 
ſcem ſo well apprized of, that you may 
the more eaſily apply the benefit and 
avoid the error: it is highly unreaſon- 
able to forego theſe advantages in fear 
of an abuſe, to which your eyes are ſo 


happily open. 


Poor Valentine was much diſappoint- 
ed in the iſſue of this argument. He 
found, by the light and careleſs manner 
in which Louis received what he ſaid, 
and now abandoned the diſpute, that the 
flraftow arguments he had defended him- 
ſelf with were ſuch as the levity of his 

K 3 humour, 
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humour, and their convenient agree- 
ment with his own choice and courſe of 
life ſuggeſted, and that he was really 
not at all concerned about the merits of 
the cauſe; and Edward, who ſaw that 
his couſin's reaſoning had made no im- 
preſſion on his friend, was aſhamed to 
let it appear that it had ſucceeded better 
with him. 


o HAP. 


N 


* 
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C. H AP. XIII. 


Arrrk a proper reſidence at the 
Univerſity, Valentine was called upon 
by his- family and friends to declare what 
his intention was reſpecting his future 
line in life. He returned his anſwer 
deciſively, that it was his defire to enter 


into holy orders. This reſolution was 


approved, and he immediately applied 
himfelf to the ſtudies neceſſary to qua- 
lify him for that office, for which he held 
himſelf a candidate. In aid of this pur- 
ſuit he received, from time to time, the 
communications of his venerable and 
much loved Preceptor; who was delight- 


ed in adminiſtring that aſfiſtance, which 


his great abilities, his extenſive know- 
| = 5 ledge, 
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ledge, and ſound judgment, _— 


ſupplied. 


Valentine was a little fhocked at 
the numberleſs ſects, the many ſchiſms 


and diviſions which he found to exiſt in 
the Chriſtian world. He was ſurprized 
that a rule, which he had eſteemed ſo 
complete, was capable of being ſo diver- 
fified; fo variouſly interpreted. The 
firſt and beſt idea of truth implies a 


great ſimplicity, and an united fingle 


ſenſe, which Valentine very juſtly thought 
ought to produce an union in the faith 
of thoſe who owed ſubmiſſion to it; who 


were joined in the ſame obligation to 


profeſs it as it was propounded to them. 
He was, however, led to confider, how. 
fallible the determinations of human, rea- 


ſon, in. the preſem ſtate of man are; 
1 | Ss how 
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bow readily the plaineſt propoſitions 


might be perverted and miſconſtrued, 
and how artfully the authors and difci- 
ples of ſuch opinions would ſo blend 
them with the truth, as to make them 


appear one thing with it. - He perceiv- 
ed, indeed, a great difficulty, aſter ſo 
many deviations had been made, in ſuck, 
various directions, and ſo many paths 


multiplied, to aſcertain which was the 


true path. He ſaw evidently, that the 
firſt and eſſential preliminary to all chriſ- 
tian knowledge, was a trial and experi- 
ment of the chriſtian life, and a ſubjec- 
tion of the heart to its principles and 


practice: and he juſtly thought, that few 


who made this their firſt advance, and 
the previous exerciſe to their reſearches 
after truth, would be diſappointed In 
their enquiry. He found a ſenſible 
conlolation and happineſs i in this reflec- 


tion, 


* 


29 
* 
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tion, that he was now looking toward, 


and ſtriving to enter under, the ſanction 
of a venerable, an extenſive, and eſta- 
bliſhed church; which had the authority 
of national conſent, and of the beſt and 


viſeſt of men for ſome ages, as well as 


of the laws of his country; and which 
exacted his firſt obedience by ſuch a 
right, as nothing but the cleareſt convic- 


tion, that what it had determined was 


not agreeable to the divine authority to 
which it appeals, could acquit him from. 
This brought the diſquiſition into a nar- 
row compaſs, and promiſed a concluſion 
fatisfactory and ſpeedy. As he was con- 


vinced, that the true foundation of an 
ecclefiaſtical union was in the revealed 
word of God, the ſacred authority of 


Scripture, and the promiſed bleſſing of 
divine grace, ſo was he perſuaded of the 
neceſſity of that united profeſſion of the 
. form 
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form of faith which muſt preſerve the 


teachers, as well as thoſe committed to 


their charge, from devious and miſtaken 
opinions; fince if nothing were ſo guard- 


ed and determined, every fooliſh and 


vain imagination might hold the place 
of truth, and plead its rights over others. 
He was further ſatisfied in thinking, that 
a ſober enquiry might ſhew what was the 


natural, apparent ſenſe, and what was 
well interpreted of thoſe holy Scrip- 
tures, which are the written word of 
God, the rule of faith and good life: 


and he had the well-founded expetta- 


tion and affurance of an honeſt humble | 


mind, that his petitions would obtain 
for him that aſſiſtance which could 
direct him to all truth, ang: eſtabliſh 


him in it. 2 


Voulentine, 
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Valentine, who had already lived ! in 
the profeſſion of che chriſtian Faith, and 
vith much ſincerity of heart, did not 


like now to conſider l it as 2 ſtudy; 1 it 


even ſtartled him to find, what extenſiv ve h 


and laborious ſtudies it offered to him. 
He had long thought, that truth did not 
require abſtracted and complicated rea- 


ſoning, and he ſoon found that he bad 


no ae to relinquiſh this opinion ; and 
yet that it did not depreciate the proper 


value of the ſtudies which he was en- 


gaged in, or the juſt importante of 
learning. He ſaw, that nice and abſtraft 
principles and methods of reaſoning, 
were not ſo eſſential to advance, to re- 


commend, and prove the Truth, as they 


were ſerviceable in refuting what was 
falſe : that abſtract and complicated ar- 


i 1441 


guments did little in promoting the ge- 


nuine and general profeſſion and evi- 
denee 
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3 dence of Truth, becauſe Truth was ſome- 
| thing ſi imple, and which would manifeſt” 
itſelf, where 1t could be fairly the object 


of human reaſoning and enquiry, from 


principles more natural and eaſy; ; other- 


wiſe we ſhould loſe the Truth, when we' 
ſhould loſe thoſe 1 lang and elaborate 
proofs, which few could retain, and not 
many could underſtand: but he found 
that ſuch methods of reaſoning were ex- 
remely well adapted to the ſervice of 
Truth, in defending it, and in explicat- 
ing the ſubtle trains which might be 
drawn about it, Error, he ſaw, was, 
in its nature, wily and intricate, and 
wore a perplexed and ſpecious reſem⸗ 
blance to Truth, which made a nicef 
mode of inveſtigation neceſſary to ex- 


| View 
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| Upon this view of buman nne and | 


the beſt eſtimate that had been made of 
it, he was convinced of its utility. The 
limits which are ſo evidently aſſigned to 
it, ſo far from mortifying him, animated 


his confidence in the Power, who by 
placing ſuch boundaries to our purſuits 
and reſearches, indicates the true ſub- 


miſſion we ſhould owe to his word and 
authority, even where it delivers things 
above the full comprehenſion of the 
mind. He found, that by knowledge 
_ diligently acquired, and by the exerciſe 


of reaſon, he might lengthen, but not 


break, that chain; and that they who 
boaſted a perfect freedom from it, had 
only hid the fetter from vulgar eyes, or 
from their own, But this bondage he 
knew was his true liberty. He found, 
that from the nakedneſs and imbecillity 
of the mind, unaided and uninformed, 

much 
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much was to be effected in the cauſe of 
truth, by external, aſſiſtances, by labour, 
and diligence; as many moſt uſeful and 
even neceſſary things coſt ſome pains 
and toi], at firſt in the diſcovery, and 
afterward in the attainment; that he 
was bound to learn .many things, and 
accept many truths from tuition ; that 
much reverence was to be paid to the 
reaſon of others; - of:the world; that the 
meafure of reaſon was reciprocal, and 
that-it was moſt:fooliſh to lay unbounded 
ſtreſs upon reaſon in general, and yet 
draw the whole uſe and credit of it to 
ourſelves in particular. Amidſt all the 
frailty of the human intelleQ, Valentine 
Vas rejoiced, by making his religious 
duty and ſervice the chief aim and rule 
of his life, to acknowledge and keep 
ſecure one great and ſufficient ſtandard 
and principle of truth, to which he might 

adhere 


Fe 
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adhere as the meaſure of his conduR 
upon all occaſions ; which might bound 
the whole of his way, and whieh might 
tand as his fafe reſource beyond the 
reach of his captious ſenſes or corrupted 
reaſon. He ſaw, that all the knowledge 
which depended upon a good memory - 
rather than a found mind, and a juſt 
tonvittion of ſome true principle of 
thought, of conduct and opinion, was 
good indeed and deſirable, was ſer- 
viceable to the Truth, but was not the : 
Truth itſelf, or the {imple ſenſe and per- : 
| ception of it: that the ſuſtenance de- 1 
Tived from books alone, like food to the | 
aged, would give a flow of life and vi- : 
. Your as it incorporated with the habit; 7] 
| Dut that without ſome other better prin- 
1 ciple of vitality, there would be a perpe- 

| tual decay, ph ay debility, which 
br | - would 3 


* » 


4 
— 


I 


-would make the ſame precarious re- 
fources neceſſary. He was pleaſed 
in thinking,” that: after he had read 
and digeſted the. whole of ſuch leirn- 
ing, as far as his endeavours, his time 
and abilities, would avail, that he ſhould 
derive manifold and great advantages 
from the labour; but that if by in- 
firmity, by length of days, or acci- 
dent, he ſhould forget much or all of 

it, he ſhould then be a worſe guide 
to others, and a meaner champion of 
the Truth ; but he ſhould nevertheleſs, 
under the bleſſing of Providence, re- 
tain poſſeſſion of the Truth, whilſt any 
ſhare of life and reaſon ſhould continue 
to him, | 


With theſe reflections he purſued 

his ſtudies in divinity with alacrity ; 
in the courſe of which it .gave him 
© great 


| 
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great ſatisfaction to find, that though 
the volumes upon ſuch ſubjects had 
been ſo multiplied and were ſo vaſt, 
yet that the writers traverſed the ſame 
ground, that the points diſcuſſed were 
the ſame, and the matter in very many 
of them pretty uniform. 


CHAP. 
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4 y ALENTINE had advanced far in 


his ſtudies, and continued to acquire the 


eſteem and honors: of his college. He 
was one evening abruptly viſited by Ed- 
ward, who entered his room in a haſty 
manner, of which he ſoon explained the 


cauſe. That conneRion which Edward 
| had cultivated, with fo profligate a 


young. man as he had choſen for his 
companion, and which had been long 
oppoled i in vain by Valentine, whoſe re- 
monſtranees, whether of caution or ex- 
poſtulation, had been hitherto fruitleſs, 
Vas now diflolved by other means; but 


with ſome circumſtances which tendered. 


the breach very alarming. 
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Edward had been of ſome time attached 
to a young lady of good family in the 
neighbourhood, and had even entertain- 
ed thoughts of informing his father of 
his inclination, and of ſoliciting - his 
conſent to a propoſal of marriage. He 
had introduced his friend Louis at the 
| houſe, who repaid that civility, by in- 
| ſinuating himſelf into the good graces 
| and favor of the young lady; for which 
| purpoſe he wanted neither {kjll nor per- 
| ſonal advantages; inſomuch, that her 


behaviour toward Edward altered from 
that time. Edward had diſcovered this 
piece of treachery in his friend, to whom 
he had, before he introduced him to the 
family, revealed his wiſhes and inten- 
| tion. He immediately ſought an oppor- 
| tunity of upbraiding him, in very bitter 


if terms, for his unfriendly .and deceitful | © 
| .condutt. Louis having.nothing-to offer | 
| E in mr 
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concern for what he had moſt delibe- 
rately ſacrificed, his character and ho- 
nour; and being unable to juſtify what 
he had done, by deſcending to partt- 
culars, took a ſhorter, and more deſpe- 
rate method of. defence; by giving Ed- 
ward a challenge to meet him the next 


ſented; and, upon leaving him, had re- 


ment: RY 


friend, whoſe principles of friendſhip 
were: ſupported by integrity of: mind; 


confidence, concerning his attachment 


to. Louis; he now fought ar refource, 


% 
Tow ———— wwe. — gs ED 
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in his defence, ſhowed a moſt fierce 


morning. To this Edward had con- 


paired to his couſin Valeneine's apart- 


Edward, in this vifit, bore an invo- 
luntary teſtimony to the value of à 


for having withheld from Valentine his 
and reſolution, which he had revealed. 
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when involved in difficulty, where that 


probity and generous: friendſhip, which 


he had ſlighted, taught him to expect it. 
He gave Valentine a brief account of 
the matter; with ſome apology for the 
former. concealment; and, without ap- 
plying tor bis advice, left him at ** 
to give th 


Valentine Was —_ alarmed at this 
intelligence, and entreated him very 
earneſtly not to keep the appointment. 
He aſked him, according to the firſt 
ſuggeſtions. of his mind, if he dared to 
riſque his life, for which he was account- 
able to bim who gave it, ſo wantonly. 
Edward ſmiled at this queſtion, and re- 


plied, that his life was his own, ſo far 


as he was to judge of its value; and 
be knew no uſe of his liberty and rea- 


fon, unlels it were t determine con- 
cerning 


4 
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cerning that value; that he fhould hold 
| it in very light eſtimation if. it. ſtood 
diſgraced; and therefore he thought, 
that if to preſerve exiſtence was a law 
of nature, it was equally lawful to pre- 
ſerve what was eſtimable in that exiſt- 
ence. Whatever you may chuſe to think 
eſtimable you mean, I ſuppoſe; anſwered 
Valentine, and which you may preſerve 
at any rate, and by any means; but you 
are wrong in .every poſition you have 
made: you have no ſuch independent 
title in your life, as is evident, fince you 
cannot ſubſiſt one moment in any ſuch 
propriety, for you are no more able to 
continue it, than you were to begin it; 
and as to what you have ſaid concerning 
the value of life, that can only be mea- - 
ſured by conſidering the end for which 
it was given; with regard to what may 
2 to be good and eſtimable, as a 
95 L. 4 man's. 
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man's deſires and. paſſions influence him, 
that may be made the grounds to vin- 
.dicate any, the worſt, action what ſoever: 


and, added he, if there be a certain end 


of human life, which is.moſt clear, then 
there muſt be alſo certain laws obliging 
us to purſue it; which not depending 


upon a man's choice or conſent, bind 
him whether he be willing or not, and 
do not leave him the power of RE 


* life as he may Ros 2 


beine found;: char this made of 
reaſoning would not ſucceed with Ed- 
ward; and that he was not held by thoſe- 


ties, which ſtood affected in- that view of 


the matter; he therefore began to ſhew. 
him very clearly, the great folly and ab- 

ſurdity of his conduR, if he ſhould per- 

ſiſt in his reſolution. Will you, ſaid he, 
concur in the evil deſigns of this man, 
ure: © ho 


A. 
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who has already injured you, by giving 
him this new opportunity againſt you? 
He pretends to vindicate his character 
by this method; and will you aſſiſt him 
in the attempt, at your own hazard, and 
generouſly riſque your life to him, be- 
cauſe he has betrayed your confidence? 
But do not I, replied Edward, obtain 
thus an opportunity of puniſhing his 
.perfidy? After a curious method, an- 
ſwered Valentine; when. the chance of 
puniſhment lies as much againſt your- 
ſelf, It would: appear a ſtrange kind of 
law, which ſhould enjoin the innocent 
and the guilty to draw lots which ſhould: 
ſuffer; and few. injured men in their 
ſenſes would; I ſhould think, apply for 
the benefit of it; and yet this is juſt the 
mode of - redreſs in your caſe. You. 
found, when Louis could not throw: off 
the g charge, which ow fo juſtly brought 


1 againſt. 
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-againſt him, he took this way to brave 


it; but it is your part rather to endea- 
vour, that the odium and ſhame ſhould 
reſt upon him, than to further the at- 


tempt, which he is making, of meeting 


you upon equal terms; and you can no 
way expoſe him in ſo deſpicable a light, 


as by ſhewing that you cannot, in juſtice 


to your own character, ſet yourſelf upon 


- 


a footing with him. Edward anſwered, 


that the matter now aſſumed: another 


appearance, that his honour and. courage 


. would become queſtionable if he ſhould 


decline the challenge. Your under- 


ſtanding will be much more doubtful, 
replied Valentine, if you accept it. 
| You may think ſo, cried Edward, but the 
- cuſtoms of the world make it neceſſary. 


You have now, ſaid Valentine, avowed 


- 


the true ground upon which you act; 


** have diſclaimed the ties of duty andof 
reaſon, 


* % 
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reaſon,” and now plead a neceffity of 
bare cuſtom; but, though . you have 
brought forward the weakeſt plea that 
can be uſed,. yet I am fenfible that it is 
the readieſt, and the moſt difficult to 
overthrow, becauſe every bad paſſion, 


and corrupt. bias of the heart, is in 
league to ſupport it: you talk of ne- 
eeſſity; there can be no neceſſity to do 
a criminal thing, that is impoſſible and 
contradictory. Is not the avoiding dif- 


grace and infamy, demanded Edward, 


a caſe of neceſſity. fo ſtrong, as to can- 


cel any. general law? Not unleſs you 


can prove, that the diſgrace and infamy 


would be real, in the proper ſenſe; and 


then the motive would not be a direct 


intent to violate ihe law that is fo diſ- 
penſed with, but a deſire of keeping a 


good conſcience,which is apart of the true 


nies of life, and' is itſelf a law of our 


nature. 
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nature. In your caſe, however, the infamy 


is not real. What, interrupted Edward, 
not if all the world ſhould concur in the 


ſentence? The voice of a thouſand. 


worlds cannot determine juſtly againſt 


the truth, anſwered Valentine; and a 


deciſion founded in injuſtice, cannot 
bind any man to commit a crime. But 
of what advantage, ſaid Edward, will 
life be to me after diſgrace? Or how 
can you. prove it to: be conſiſtent with 
virtue, to ſuffer loſs of character, with 
the means of vindicating it in my power? 
If you bring virtue into the queſtion, 
replied Valentine, I maintain, that there 


is a higher degree of true heroiſm, in 


abiding ſuch unjuſt calumny, as you ſeem 
to dread with fortitude, rather than in 
feeking ſhelter from it:by unlawful and 


fooliſh means, for therein 1s the cow- 


ardice ; and if there be a neceſſity in the 


8 caſe, 
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caſe, it is the very reverſe of what you 


ſuppoſe: for it is a neceſſity, a very ſad 
one perhaps, of bearing this unmerited 


diſgrace, rather than to ſtrive to put it 


away by illegal and criminal remedies: 


this patience under unjuſt cenſure, may 


ſtrictly conſiſt with virtue, becauſe the 


judgment, in the caſe of virtue, is from 


a man to himſelf, and here conſcience 


will acquit you: and unleſs you will 
prove, that the judgment of the world, 


however formed, with all that ſpecies of 


morality, which has its being in the 


breath and eſtimation of others, who may 
judge moſt erroneouſly, is the true Jaw 
of nature, you cannot ſet. afide thoſe 


Tight and immutable motives of conduct. 


Now to a man, who is to give an ac- 
count of has actions yu other prin- 


eiples, 
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Oh! cried Edward, interrupting him, 
if you get back into ſpirituality, I muſt 
leave you; if I wore the habit for 
which you are a candidate, I know not 
how I might ſtand affected, but I muſt 
follow other counſels, or retire from ſo- 
ciety. Valentine was ſhocked to hear it 
faid, that the ties of religion were bound 
upon the profeſſion of its immediate mi- 
niſters only, and felt the folly and the wick- 
edneſs of ſuch a ſentence; he anſwered, 
that he begged pardon for leading the 
argument to where it had begun, but he 
nad ever found, that having followed 
any important diſquiſition very far, he 
could fix upon nothing permanently, 
but that very principle which he bad 
Arſt appealed to; which was the ſtandard 
of his ſentiments and conduct, and with 


which no error could poſſibly conſiſt; 


and this aſſured him, that it was the 
| 2 truth 
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truth itſelf: that upon any other grounds, 


he ſhould be more at a loſs how to com- 
bat his plea concerning the cuſtom of 
the world, for if the world only were 
the judge, he muſt accept and acquieſce 
in the neceſſity which its own-corruptions 
would ſanctify and impoſe. 


Edward now put the queſtion to him, 
in a groſs way, whether there might 
not be circumſtances which would war- 
rant the vindication of honour in this 


way. Valentine anſwered, that he firmly 
believed no ſuch neceſſity could ever 


ariſe to any perſon, without ſome pre- 
vious error on his part; ſome miſcon- 


duct in the firſt inſtance, and which was 


often overlooked in the ſubſequent 


ſtages of the matter; that therefore it 
was vain to argue on the plain queſtion 


of right in that ſecondary ſtate of the 
FILE | .cale, 
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caſe, in which the conſideration was 
uſually taken up : that-in caſes of groſs 
inſult offered to perſons not provoking 
them, theſe were the attacks of ruffians, 
and all his former arguments would ap- 
ply againſt ſuch a redreſs ſought in theſe 
inſtances; that in moſt other inſtances 
of miſunderſtanding, fair explanations 
would ſatisfy any reaſonable man; and 


q : | 
| if they ſhould fail, no one would be , 
vindicated in ſtaking his life againſt | 
another man's folly : that it was a moſt 
| '\ 
improper, a moſt unlawful and abfurd, a 
method of ſeeking revenge, or even re- 
; ory .C 
. dreſs, as had before been ſhown, and 1 
that in every point of view; -whether as 4 
a man of .reaſon, of virtue, and if he : 
. * #_ . 3 ; ( 
might be allowed eto add as a Chriſtian, 1 
0 11 
he muſt abſolutely condemn the prac- 
tice. As to the merits of the caſe, with 5 
— | 


.xeſpeR to men of the world, and of cuſ- 
* tom 


hb. ded 
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tom as it had been interpreted, he could 
fay nothing, becauſe he would net argue 
under an arbitration notoriouſly cor- 
rupt, and liable-to every ſpecies oF error 


and falſe — 


Edward remained fied in 15 pur- 
poſe, and theſè remonſtrances would 


have failed to prevent it, if Louis' had 


not taken care to render them unneceſ- 


:ary to that end. He had choſen a ſhort 
method of getting rid of the diſpute 
with Edward, but found himſelf ex- 
tremely reluttant in advancing to this 
expeditious diſcuſſion of the matter. 
He was, in fact, as errant a coward as 
moſt of thoſe men are, who have no 
token of courage about them but the 
ſword which they pledge in-every com- 


mon wrangle. In order to prevent the 


conſequences of Edward's intemperate 
8 ples, 
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paſſion, he had taken care to have the 


matter well rumoured, ſo that it reached 


the ears of the ſuperiors of the college, 


which was what he wiſhed, in order that 


he might obtain an--excuſe from their 
interdict. They were immediately ſum- 
moned before the heads of the houſe, 
and threatened with inſtant expulſion, 
if they proceeded any further in their 
purpoſe; and for the preſent, both par- 
ties were ordered to withdraw fromthe 
Univerſity, during the pleaſure of the 


ſeniors, unleſs they would ſignify, under 


a promiſe, that they were more peace- 
ably inchned. They were then diſmiſ- 
ſed to conſider of it; but were narrowly 
watched. | 


Edward, whoſe paſſions had been his 


only counſellor, determined not to drop 


the affair, notwithſtanding theſe threats; 
| but 
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but Louis, who had other thoughts, 


affected to be much concerned at this 
reſtraint, which he -pretended would be 
moſt rigidly enforced by his father, who 


would never receive him after ſuch an 


expulſion ; and he intimated, that a fu- 


ture period might be found, when he 
would give him any ſatisfaction which 
he might require: having ſaid this, and 


pretending that it was impoſſible for him 


to go to his father's houſe under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, he returned to the room and 
gave in his promiſe, and was e 


ſuffered to remain. 


Valentine uſed this interval to per- 
ſuade Edward to relinquiſh the matter; 
he repreſented the contemptible cow- 


ardice of Louis; he told him how child- 


iſh it would appear to bluſter, and play 


the duelliſt, when he w was ſure to be 


M 2 interrupted 
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interrupted and prevented in any at- 
tempt of the kind: this argument weigh- 
ed more with Edward than any thing 


which his friend had urged, as it reached 


his pride, and he dreaded the ridicule 
which Valentine fo artſully deſcribed. 
He contented: himſelf, at his next inter- 
view with Louis, with a plain declara- 
tion of his contempt for him; which the 
other retorted, by obſerving, that he was 
when he: knew that there was no- 
thing to be dreaded, becauſe of the pro- 
miſe by which he- was bound, and of the 
- cettainty of public interference. Ed- 
» ward perceived by this the jultice of 
Valentine's remark, but ſtill his ſpirit 
would not ſubmit to pledge the promiſe 


required of him; ſo that he was obliged 


to prepare for his departure from the 
college, until they ſhould think fit to 
recall him, 


£400 
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Er 


V ALENTINE was very deſirous 


of viſiting his family, from whom he had 
been abſent a long time; and as the 
time of the vacation was now at hand, 


he obtained permiſſion to accompany 


Edward; and accordingly the next day 
they ſet forward on their journey. 


The example of Valentine, his en- 
gaging and perſuaſive converſation, and 
his unremitted ſolicitude to ſet the truth 


before his couſin whenever he could, 


had not wholly failed. Although it bad 
not influenced the mind of Edward ſo 
far as to engage him to adopt any con- 
ſiderable alteration of ſentiment or con- 


M 3 duct, 
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duct, yet it led him to a ſenſe, that he I 
was deſtitute of any ſettled principle. 
In whatever little arguments they held: 
together, he found his own opinions 
fo very fluctuating, ſo uncertain and 
irregular, that he was at a loſs what 
ground to take, or how to bring forward 
any plan of reaſoning upon the com- 
moneſt topics. This at firſt only irri- 
tated him; by degrees it mortified and 
perplexed him, and began to leave other 
impreſſions upon his mind. This ſecret 
diſturbance and uneaſineſs produced 
many ſudden and random doubts and 
queſtions, which eſcaped him almoſt in- 
voluntarily; which he threw out fome- 
times with peeviſhneſs and impatience, 
ſometimes with irony and ridicule, and 
often with anger. Valentine, with the 
mbſt conftant attention and command 
of temper, never negletted to uſe theſe 
ho occaſions, 
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occaſions. He had this advantage in 


their converſations, that whatever he ad- 
vanced tended only to eſtabliſh a true 
judgment in the matter controverted: 
Edward began with defending ſome op- 
poſite opinion, but always ended in de- 


fending himſelf, in which attempt he 


was often put to great difficulties. Pride 
prevented him from diſcovering to Va- 
lentine any ſhock that he received in 
theſe little conflicts, and even contri- 
buted to hide ſuch impreſſions from him- 
ſelf, as he was unwilling to think that he 


ſtood fo affected. 


In the courſe of their journey Ed- 
ward took occaſion to accuſe his couſin 


of being ſuperſtitious, and imputed it to 
Prejudices imbibed in his early educa- 


tion, to which ſource he very plainly 
referred whatever Valentine had urged 
M 4 upon 
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upon him concerning religious duty and 


belief. Valentine replied, that the ob- 


jection, as a general one, was vague and 


diſingenuous; becauſe it ſuggeſted an 


injurious charge, ſupported only by con- 
jecture, and not capable of proof. He 
demanded, if it was not as likely to be 


true, that theſe things made the firſt and: 
chief part of all good and prudent edu- 
cation, on aecount of their real im- 
portance and necefhity, as that the no- 
tion of their neceſſity and importance 


was a miſtaken prejudice grounded upon 


that early education. He acknowledged 
the benetit of ſuch an education, and its. 
influence in the cauſe of religion, ſo that 
it could not be negletted by parents or 
preceptors, without hazard to the child: 
in its moſt material concerns; and there- 
fore, he added, that it was ſeldom. ne- 
glected even by the worſt and looſeſt of 


men; 


— 
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from which he begged leave to 
_ 2 conclukon very different from 


that which Edward had advanced, He 


faid, that of thoſe whole progreſs to vir- 
tue had been irregular ox negligent, the 
greater part were generally. ſenſible of 
the value of what they had: foregone ; 
and were deſirous of obtaining for their 
children what they perſiſted in neglect- 
ing for themſelves. Even they, continued 
he, who boaſt or believe their own infi- 
delity, ſhow the vanity and falſehood of 


their opinions, by ſhuddering at the ſame 


bardened and daring. ſentiments in their 
own offspring, in thoſe whom they love 
and educate ; abſurdly ſuffering this con- 
tradiction to their notions without ſeeing 
what it proves, and ſhameſully content- 
ed with opinions which they fear to pro- 
pagate. Nevertheleſs, continued Va- 


anne, even they who may have wanted 
this 


2 
* 
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this advantage of a pious and early in- 
ſtruction, by default of their parents or 
preceptors, will not be without proper 
and ſufficient motives to begin the 
fearch, and to put in the claim for them- 
ſelves, and which, if neglected, will take 


from them all future excuſe of an im- 
perfect education. And what, anſwered 


Edward, are thefe weighty inducements, 
that will render men ſo inexcuſable as 
to endanger their future happinels ? 
They are entirely ſtrange to me, and I 
know not who has difinherited me of 
thoſe claims which you mention as com- 
mon to mankind. The very queſtions, 
replied Valentine, which you have ſtart- 
ed, and which gave occafion to this con- 
verſation, prove againſt your laſt aſſer- 
tion: if they were not excited by ſome- 
thing real, and if they led to nothing, 
they would never have ariſen in your 
| mind, 
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mind, or have engaged your notice. 
But I wilt endeavour to anſwer your 
enquiry more fully, RP 


It is not difficult to ſhow, that we are 
under a conſtant and prefling obligation, 
according to-our powers and opportuni- 
ties, to ſeek the knowledge of religious 
truth; and it is ſtill leſs difficult to ſhow, 
that it is our duty, in a higher degree, 
to embrace and obey ſuch truth, at any 
time preſenting itſelf to us, and accom- 
panied with due motives, with proper 
evidence and atteſtations. It is not 
probable that a ſenfible man will long 
remain without any principle or rule for 
his actions; that he will be ſatisfied with 
taking things by chance, and forming 
his life and his duties juſt as accident 
may ſuggeſt, caprice actuate, or conve- 
nience incline him: ſuch manners are 
. too 
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too diſgraceful to form the conduct of 
any thinking man, after the years of 


mere levity and youth; ſome ſure prin- 


ciples, ſome rule, therefore, is to be eſta- 


bliſhed, the reſult of knowledge that has 
been obtained, and of thought that has 


been exerciſed. The duty of joining 
in that purſuit which we ſee that the molt 
valuable part of mankind efteem as the 
prime end of life, will certainly influence 
every man of thought, and, according to 
his rightful leiſure, his opportunity, and 
capacity, engage his attention; whillt it 
is the duty of others, who are deſtitute 
of ſuch advantages of time and abilities, 


to receive inſtrudtion in ſuch matters, 


and ſo to profit by the common ſtock. 
Admitting, then, that It is our duty to 
ſeek religious truth, it will be eaſy to 
ſhew further, that we are bound to em- 
brace and to obey it when it preſents it- 


ſelf. 
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ſelf to us; that we cannot, under due 
circumſtances of motive and evidence, 
withhold our affent to it, without tranſ- 
greſſing the laws of common reaſon ; and 


that we cannot refuſe to act conſiſtently 


with it, without an equal tranſgreſſion of 
the laws of virtue. That it will preſent 
ſelf to us is moſt certain, from the na- 
ture of the ſoul as formed by its Crea- 
tor: for when has Ged left the world 
without a witneſs of himſelf? and vhat- 


ever may be the firſt: notices of which 


the ſoul is ſenſible, eertain it is, that they 
vill leave us vitbout excuſe; that we 
ſhall never want a proper fummons or 
adequate ineitements. Can a liberty of 
choice, of withholding-or ſuſpending our 
conſent, remain to us after the moſt 
poverful motives for faith, and the 
ſtrongeſt inducements for action, have 
had their due weight? Is it conſiſtent 


with 
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with reaſon to perſiſt in living uninflu- 


enced, undetermined, by the moſt urgent 


applications to our underſtanding and 


feelings? If we think, that by this neu- 
-trality we at leaſt do not take an offen- 
Hve ſide, we ſhould conſider, that we 
walk in oppoſition to our nature, to all 
Found reaſon, to all real efficient virtue ; 


and whether ſuch a conduct will not of- 


fend God the meaneſt caſuiſt may er 
mine. 

You declaim very philoſophically, in- 

terrupted Edward, but you forget how 
many there are, who have neither capa- 
city nor abilities to weigh the evidence; 
who may have been awakened to a ſenſe 
of the importance of the enquiry, when 
00 little time or power is left them for 
the diſquifition. What is ſich a man to 
do? If he is to have recourſe to the 
authority and voice of others, by whom 
mult 
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muſt he be guided ? By thoſe, anſwered 
Valentine, whom he finds inſtituted the 
teachers of that religion which he per- 


ceives to be ſo neceſſary to him. But, 


ſaid Edward, why may he not reaſon- 
ably be guided by the authority of ſome 
perſons of good lite and moral character, 

who may perhaps declare that they have 


examined theſe evidences, that they are 
groundleſs, and the teachers of them to 


be diſregarded as prejudiced and partial 


men? It vill be almoſt a ſufficient an- 


ſwer to your queſtion, replied Valentine, 
to ſay, that no perſon of good liſe and 


moral character, whatever his ſentiments 


may be ſuppoſed to be, will act ſo unwiſe 
and wicked a part, as to inculcate ſuch 
opinions to perſons anſwering your de- 
ſcription; becauſe it is acknowledged, 


that by ſo doing he would remove the 


ſureſt reſtraint upon their conduct, and 
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Tet them free to commit every ſpecies of t 
diſorder. That proves, ſaid Edward 4 
very briſkly, that your religious ſyſtem 
as of human policy, rather than of divine 
authority; and ſo far I am very ready 
to acknowledge its expediency, and be- 
lieve that you have now avewed the 
right foundation of your tenets. Not 
o faſt, anſwered Valentine, it proves a 
| great deal more; and the very turn you 
Ii have given to what I ſaid; though the 
moſt eammon objection on ſuch occa- = - 
Hons, is the moſt" ſhallow: and weak that 
can be imagined; it ſerves to eſtabliſh 
hat it is brought overthrow... For if, 
in the firſt iuſtance, you allow ſuch-tonets p 
to be neceſſary to all. order, to all com- 0 
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the welfare of mankind, and if they can 
alone be effected and preſerved by eſta- 


bliſhing ſuch opinions, the ſimple iſſue 


of the queſtion will be this; either that 


man was conſtituted without receiving 


ſuch a rule from God, as was manifeſtly 
neceſſary for him to all orderly and 
moral purpoſes, and that this rule was 


ſupplied by the artifice of politic rulers; 


or we muſt allow that theſe perſuafions, 
which are ſo neceſſary to the general 
happineſs of mankind, are truly of di- 


vine authofity, Do you not fee that 


the firſt ſuppoſition leads directly to this, 
chat theſe politic rulers conſulted better 
for the need of mankind than the Cre- 
ator himfelf; for they fupplied what was 


omitted by his providence, though ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to the welfare of his 


Creatures, But, continued Valentine, I 


— N wil 
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will go further into your queſtion. It 
appears to me, that it cannot eaſily in- 
volve the cauſe of thoſe perſons deſcrib- 
ed at firſt by you; becauſe it will be 
natural for them to follow that obvious 
and eſtabliſhed authority, which demands 
their obedience as a matter of duty. If 


they are diſpoſed to refuſe ſubmiſſion to 


it without having examined its true title, 
or without having been able to diſcover 
any real objettion to it in their own 
judgment, there lies a ſtrong probability 


that this ariſes from ſome vicious and 


perverſe inclination. At all events they 
will ſurely be culpable, if they contemn 
this authority upon the ſuggeſtion only, 


and opinion, of any man; ſince no man 


can have the ſame right, even in pre- 
4ence, to dire them. 
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But to ſpeak more generally to the 
+ ſubjeR, let-us conſider, that the love of 
God, according to its firſt principles, or 
with any ideas whatſoever of him, andia 
deſire of ſervingchim, vill infallibly give 
a bias to a belief in revealed religion: 
there is then, between that firſt: defire of 
ſerving God, and a faith in what is pro- 
poſed to us as his-will revealed, a ſtrict 
and cloſe connection: with regard to 
thoſe who have not any pious ſentiments 
at all, .or-{enſe-of religious duty, I ſup- 
poſe you do not mean to determine any 
thing from their conduct. After all, 
continued Valentine, it is an idle, though 
400 common practice, to entangle our- 
Aelves with pofltble caſes, which are fo- 
reign to ourſelves, and which there may 
be grounds to think, that Providence, 
b the more uſual courſe of life, pre- 
N 2 vents. 
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vents. It is fooliſh to create difficulties, 
and if we cannot ſolve them, to ſuppoſe 


that our rule is not competent. In all 


Inſtances it is of great importance to re- 


abſtraft matter of ſimple ſpeculation ; 


but that every ſtep of it, and all its pro- 


cedures, are accompanied by a divine 
grace and providence promoting and 
guiding it. It is therefore as reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that this gracious aid 
will be given to thoſe who ſeek it in 
ſincerity of heart, as it is to ſuppoſe that 
there is any particular Providence at all ; 


for it cannot be exerted in a more im- 


portant concern. There are alſo rea- 


_ dons, and they fhow the admirable com- 


prehenfkveneſs of the chriſtian ſcheme, 


' why all perſons, of every order and de- 


en will * find inducements, 


member, that chriſtian faith is not a mere 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong and inſeparable-from their nature, 


to acquieſce in revealed religion; and 
if this be true, then to reſiſt ſuch natural 


motives muſt be criminal. Theſe rea- 
ſons conſiſt prineipally in the ſenſe which 
every one muſt experience of the need 


they have of a Mediator and Redeemer; „ 


fo that upon the firſt propoſal of it to 
their underſtandings, the voice of nas 
ture ſeems to acknowledge its onhy re- 
medy, and deduces its reaſonableneſs 
from its neceſſuy. This is a ſhort and 
irreſiſtible argument; it does not depend 
upon any nice deduttions, but upom the 
certain invariable experience; and ne- 


ceſſary feelings of every man. If the 
unlettered man can advance a little fur- 


ther, and have his underſtanding a little 
opened; if he acknowledge God, and 
we deſirous: of: knowing, and. ſerving 
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him for his future benefit; when he 
hears that he has, in a particular man- 
ner, revealed his will; when he finds 
that revelation ſuited and adapted to 
his own exigencies; when it explains 
his ſituation and condition, and the rea- 
ſons. for it; he. will hardly withhold his 
full conſent to it. If he further ſup- 
poſes, that the God. who made man 
wauld not probably leave: him without 
any rule for his conduct, or any know- 
ledge of his will; and if he find that 
the chriſtian diſpenſation is the only 
rule that can, with any appearance of 
truth, challenge this authority, he will 
gladly accept of it, ſince without it he 
muſt be totally at a loſs: for it is 
much more difficult for an uninformed, 
encultivated mind to ground any prac- 
tice pf religion at. all- upon natural 
J | notions: 
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notions : ſuch a worſhip and faith is 


ſo much more metaphyſical and re- 
mote from their underſtandings, that 
this aptneſs alſo in revealed religion to 


our preſent exigencies and nature, be · 


comes no ſmall proof” of its truth, 
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FF CHAP xv. 


. ET R journey PW now. towards. 


an end. Valentine found. himſolf again 
involved in. the ſame conflict of mind, 


which he had. before experienced upon 


his departure from that city, which now 


appeared in view; the ſame impreſſions. 


had kept their place in his boſom, and. 


were now, excited: with increaſing vio- 
| lence; they ſeemed like diſaffected ſub- 


zefts, impatient under long reſtraint, to 


rife in arms upon the firſt ſignal or oc- 


caſion given. The heart of Valentine 
was powerfully aſſailed by this. confuſed. 


attack, and it was ſome time before he 


could form any plan of reſiſtance, or of: 


quelling this rebellion. Edward had re- 


ceived. accounts, from time to time, of 


his. 


papm — 


b 
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His ſiſter Juliet's decline of health, and? 
had often communicated them to Valen- 
tine, and. expreſſed: his uneaſineſs upon 
them, well knowing. the delicacy. of her 
frame and conſtitution. Valentine had: 
liſtened to theſe relations with deep con- 
cern, and had aggravated every fear 
which they ſuggeſted; he bad often- 
preſſed his inquiries as far as he thought: 
he might, and: receiving no alleviation. 
of his fears. in what he heard, had en- 
tertained.a thouſand apprehenſions which 
filled him with the greateſt anxiety. This. 
had increaſed his deſire of haſtening his- 
departure from the Univerſity, and. of re- 
turning for a time to his uncle's, though: 
without any particular. view thereby pro- 
poſed to himſelf; indeed, he trembled: 
to think of making any reſidence there; 
and after. ſome ſtruggles and debate de-. 
termined, that when he- ſhould have 
, gained: 
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186 TRE TOUR OF VALENTINE. 
gained the ſatisfaction of making ſome . 
obſervations upon the ſtate of Juliet's 
health, and on the progrefs of her mind, 
to take a ſpeedy departure toward his 
own village. The deſire-which he felt 
of reviſiting his beloved family and kind 


Preceptor, made this reſolution ſeem 


more tolerable to him; and by the time 


he had ratified it, to the preſent dif. 


comfiture of thoſe tumultuous aſſailants, . 


which had ſo beſet” his mind, they ar- 


rived before his uncle's. door. 


Edward had announced his intended 
return by letter, ſo that he had been ex- 
petted of ſome time. An old ſervant 
opened the door, but with a countenance 
that ſmote like the ſtroke of diſſolution 
upon the heart of Valentine, and was 


no leſs felt by Edward. He told Ed: 


ward that -he- was glad he was-returned, 
but. 
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4 but there was not a ſemblance of joy in 
5 5 his face; that his dear young lady was 
very ill, and his maſter in much dif- 
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6 treſs. At this account, delivered in a 
| manner too ſignificant; Edward trembled : 
E to the very ground, and every feature in 1 
1 Valentine's face withered as the words 
were uttered: Edward paſſed on to his 1 
. father's room; and Valentine, without. 9 
3 conſidering, or even knowing what he 4 
- did, followed him. The old gentleman 1 


F 


hardly noticed their- entrance, yet he ſoon 
turned with great kindneſs to his ſon, 
and nodded to him to fit: down; as if 
refuſing any congratulation at his return, 
though it gave him pleaſure, becauſe his- 
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- mind was unfit to expreſs any thing but 
n the grief which he laboured under. 
s He told him, with an afflicted voice; 
that he believed he was juſt arrived in 


Z time to take leave of his ſiſter. Valen- 
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tine dropped like a branch ſtruck by 
lightning as he ſpoke theſe words; and 
Edward, not ſo weak of ſpirit, exclaim- 
ed with great emotion, and ran to his. 
father, who: ſeemed to be ſtrongly af- 


fefted. with what he had delivered, as if 


| was a new conviction to himſelf of its 


truth. After a ſhort time, he ſaid, he. 


hoped that his fears might have pre- 
faged too violently, but it was even ſo, 
that they muſt prepare for the worſt. 
Their attention was now directed toward 
poor. Valentine, who. lay perfeQly ſenſe- 
leſs, for they had neither of them yet 
noticed him. Edward moved him from. 
che floor, and at that inſtant the phy- 
Gcian. entered the room. He had been, 


long acquainted. with the family, but be- 


fore he congratulated Edward on his ar- 


rival, he joined in aſſiſting him to re- 


cover Valentine; ſhowing at the ſame 
time, 
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time, or affecting at leaſt, ſome ſurprize 
at the ſtate he found them all in: he aſ- 
ſured the old gentleman, that he was much 
too earneſt in his grief; that Juliet was 
ſomething better, and was delighted to 


| hear of her brother's arrival, who m ſhe | 
much wiſhed to ſee. Edward, tranſ- 


ported at this comfortable meſſage; for 
he had thought his fiſter at the very 
point of death, darted out of the room, 
and with more affection than prudence; 
was mounting the ſtairs to his ſiſter's 


apartment. The phyfician called after 


him ſoon enough to check him, and de- 
fire that Juliet might have notice to re- 
ceive him. Poor Valentine, as he re- 
covered, was totally at a loſs how to 
conduR himſelf, and kept filence. His 
uncle being now more compoſed, ſhook 
him by the hand very kindly, and told 


Him, he was forry that he had given 
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him ſo bad a welcome, but that it was 
no token of .-want of love that he had 

not .uſed more- ceremony toward him. 
Valentine entreated his uncle not to 2 
think of him, aſſuring him, that he him- , 
ſelf was too deeply intereſted in the hap- = 
pineſs of the family, to be able to turn 

his mind to any other conſideration ; | 

and-having-begged pardon for.diſturbing | 
him ſo improperly, he was about to re- | 
tire. His uncle, however, with great — 


: tenderneſs, deſired him to ſtay, and told 4 
him, that Juliet bad often ſpoke of his 
: kindneſs to her, in preparing her to bear 1 


this trial, by. enriching- her with many 
conſolations by his goed inſtruttion : the 


old gentleman added, that he was well 1 
convinced of the eſſential ſervice which 
Valentine had done her; and that as "of 
: he had fulfilled, what from a life fo 4 
much employed, and want of abilities 6 
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for the taſk, he bimſelf might have ne- 
glefted, he ſhould not- be aſhamed to take 
it as a reproof, and to profit by it him- 
ſelf. Valentine was much hurt at this 
declaration, and the honeſt way in which 
it was applied; the diſparity of their 
years filled him with ſhame in being thus 
treated. He returned as modeſt and 
dutiful an anſwer as he could to his 
uncle, who repeated again his eſteem 
and love for him; and added many ex- 
preſſions to ſignify his ſatisfaQion, that 
Edward had enjoyed the benefit of his 
nnn 


The converſation. was now directed to 
the phyſician, and Valentine liſtened 
eagerly to what he ſaid, and ſoon diſ- 
covered by his anſwers, that his uncle's 
-apprehenſions had been too well found- 
ed. The en had ſaid enough to 


bring 


4k them a little to kia; but 

could not prudently indulge them too 
far in flattering expectations, without 
better grounds for ſuch alſarances. 


Edward ſtayed Tong with his ſiſter: 
his father, recollecting himſelf, ordered 
ſome refreſhment to be ſet out, to which 
Edward was-ſurmmoned ; and, after ſome 
delay, made his appearance. Valentine 
examined His - countenance with a pene- 


trating eye: he took his ſeat in ſilence, 


Sut his looks left Valentine at a loſs what 

to determine : he ſeemed thoughtful 
and inattentive to the objetts before 
him, The meal was ſhort; and when i It 
was over, each retired for the night to 
Ris room. 
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„„ 


| 4 LIE T had fallen into a moſt hope- 


leſs conſumption, to which ſhe had ever 


been by conſtitution inclined; and,which, 
after-a ſudden illneſs, was haflening 4 toa 
period with uncommon 3 If 


The day after his arrival, V alentine, 
in palling from his chamber, met the 
Miniſter of the- pariſh, who, at her de- 


fire, had conſtantly attended Juliet, 


He had known Valentine during his for- 
mer abode there, and had been informed 
by Juliet, hew much ſhe held herſelf 


indebted to him: taking him aſide, he 


told him, that he could never ſufficiently 
commend him, for the good work he had 
Promated, by. bis benevolent and pious 
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kindneſs for his couſin. He ſaid, that 
he could. gratify him by an affurance, h 
that his endeavours had been bleſt with mo 
the compleateſt ſucceſs; that he had 


W 
never been witneſs to a more angelic fa 
. ſweetneſs, a more genuine and exalted p. 
piety, than he had found in her: that it, 
be had never ſeen the graces of the th 

Chriſtian profeſſion exerted in ſo excel- 0 
tent a manner, or the advantages of re- po 


ligion ſo beautifully diſplayed: that the 's 
moſt compoſed ſerenity and cheerfulneſs, || 
the moſt dutiful patience, and the juſteſt tre 
| conception of mind, accompanied every FY 
© exercife of her faith. She has, conti- ne: 
nued he, in her late interview with her rel 
brother, drawn from him a confeſſion, har 
that your endeavours have not been loſt be 
upon him; and ſhe has confirmed that atte 
growing inclination in ſuch a manner, as life 
vill facilitate any ſuture attempt on your terr 
| part 
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part very effectually. He was about to 
have added his fears, leaſt an example of 
ſuch brightneſs ſhould be ſoon loſt to the 
| world, when Valentine received a meſ- 
ſage, that his couſin Juliet deſired to fee 
bim; but the attendant who delivered 
it, cautioned him not to remain long in 
the room; for though her ſpirits were 
good, her ſtrength was nnequal to ſup- 
port a long converſation. 

Valentine entered the room with a 
trembling ſtep. juliet received him 
cheerfully, and beckoning him to draw 
near, told him, that ſhe had felt ſome 
reluctance in ſending for him, as per- 
haps the farewel of a dying perſon might 
be diſtreſſing. The very circumſtances 
attending an approaching departure from 
life, ſhe knew were deemed a fight of 
terror; but upon you V alentine, added 
1 O 2 ſhe, 
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me, with a ſmiling air, ſuch prejudices can 


havelittle hold. Valentine was wholly in 


capable of anſwering her, but by his fea- 
tures manifeſtly rejedted that compliment. 
Obſerving this ſhe ſaid, that ſhe ſhould not 
have” made fuch a call upon his re ſolu- 
tion, but that ſhe wiſhed to ſhew him, 


that his charitable leſſons had not failed 


of fome effect on her; ſhe wiſhed alſo 
to make him fome little recompence, by 


dteachi: g bim in return their ſtrength and 


fufleieney under this laſt trial which 
they could undergo. She ſaid, that her 
| praftical experience in the truth, though 
E .t bad been of ſhorter date perhaps than 

his, yet was likely to haſten to an earlier 

maturity ; and The thought i it might be 
pleaſing, as well as uſeful to him, to ſee 
what the fruit would be, She added, 
that if her underſtanding had been be- 
fore convinced by the beſt of teſtimony, 
and the ſtrongeſt motives for faith, that 
her 
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her mind was infinitely more fatisfied in 
this particular, and intimate perception 
of its efficacy and advantages. Valen- 


tine was unable to ſpeak. jquliet conr 


tinued, that as he had now added much to 
his knowledge and information, and was, 
from his late ſtudies and intercourſe 
with learned and accompliſhed men, pol- 
feſſed of a riper judgment, {he wiſhed 
to know, if his ſentiments continued 
firm in the ſame truth and ſincerity : 
for, added ſhe with a ſmile, if you have 
obtained any new. proofs of revealed 
truth from the fields of ſcience, I have 
received a larger conviction, by being 
permitted to put it to trial, in moments 
when nothing but the truth can conſole 
us; and if your additional experience 
{hould have been corrupted to your de- 


wiment, I ſhall uſe the authority of 


mg, and play the tutor in my turn. 
O 3 Valentine, 
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Valentine, with a tongue interrupted 


by the emotion which he felt, anſwered; 
that no ſentiment that had held a place 
in his boſom at their laſt meeting, had 
ſuffered the ſmalleſt change, any farther, 
than as they grew more rooted and con- 
firmed. 


He accompanied this declaration with 


a look, which convinced Juliet, that he 


had a double meaning in what he ſaid; 
and ſhe well underſtood what ſentiments 
he meant to include in this proteſta- 
tion. She had felt indeed an inclination 
to indulge herſeif in a confeſſion, which 


the thought the nature of her preſent 


ſituation, as giving licence to all fin- 
cerity and franknefs of ſpeech would 


warrant, and which fhe was well aware, 


Valentine would give occaſion for in 


this ais; but her better thoughts 
ä | had 


Ro 0 C2 As 
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had corretted this defire : ſhe conſidered. 
that to be explicit, might occaſion mat- 
ter of keener regret to Valentine in. fu- 
ture; and yet ſhe did not chuſe to con- 
ceal the ſtate of her affections from him 
altogether, as ſhe could not help in- 
dulging a with, fo natural to us when 
inevitable ſeparation is about to divide 
us from thoſe moſt beloved, that ſome- 
thing of that affection might ſurvive 
the hour of death to each of them. 


| She received what Valentine had faid, 


in a manner ſufficiently ſignificant of her 
own ſtate of mind; and contenting her- 


ſelf witk chat ſlight indication of her 
ſentiments, which was not loſt upon him, 
immediately as a perſon occupied in 
other views, more exalted and impor- 
tant, renewed her diſcourſe as before; 
and aſſured Valentine, that he had an- 

— 94 ticipated 
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ticipated the belt office of a friend, by 
ſupplying her with a fund of cofolation, 
even morè abundant than her preſent 
neceſſities demanded. Juliet, after this, 
confirmed the account the miniſter had 
given reſpecting Edward; moſt tenderly 
thanking him, and entreating him to 
continue bis exertions; which ſhe had 
good reaſon to think wonld be rewarded 
with ſucceſs; and upon which, with her 
laſt breath, ſhe ſhould beg a bleffing. 
She mentioned, with the livelieſt ex- 
preſſions of pleaſure, that her father's 
condi alfo bad been much altered, and 
his attention more fixed to thoſe belt 
dutles of life, of which he had before 
been too negligent. 


 Vatentine, who! had almoſt given way 
to the dictates of his paſſion, recovered 


l at this noble conduR of Juliet; he faw 
the 
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the he wife deſigſi of 5 it; hie felt aſhamed to 


mingle in that ſerious hour any thing 
that might either diſtract her mind, or 
carry an appearance of his having too 
much conſideration for himſelf, and his 


on concerns. He fekt tlie neceffity that. 
there was for a conduct more ſober, anck 


more conſonant with thoſe principles of 


pure ind elevated goodneſs, which he 
had contributed to- intl into her mind; 

ahd he was: animated by their happy 
operation in a time fo trying. Whilſt 
thefe thoughts were fluQtuating in his 
boſom, with a rapidity more allied, per- 
haps, to the frailty of confliQting reaſon, 

than to the full triumph of that beſt 
principle, which, however, had acquired 


8 the aſcendaney, at this inſtant the phy- 
lician entered the room. 


He- 
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He had heard that Valentine was ad- 
mitted to his coufin, and wiſhed to ſhort- 
en the viſit, from a fear that much exer- 
tion might be hurtful to her; advancing 
therefore to Valentine, he took him by 
the arm, and told him ſoftly, that he 
would fatigue his couſin, and exhauſt 
her ſpirits by ſtaying longer. As he 
held his arm, he perceived the agitation 
he was in; and as Valentine returned no 
immediate anſwer, he found it neceſſary 
to exert ſome authority, and, without 
repeating his entreaty, led him toward 
the door. As Juliet ſaw he was going her 
features changed a little, but before he 
reached the door they were again. com- 
poſed; and as he paſſed the threſhold, 
ſhe, with a ſteady and uplifted eye, be- 
ſought a blefling from Heaven upon 
him: giving thus the nobleſt and molt 
ſuitable expreſſion of the love ſhe had 

long 
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long felt for him, and connecting it with 
that exerciſe of piety and goodneſs, 
which ſhe failed not to keep in view. 


Valentine made no reſiſtance as he was 

led from her preſence ; when the door 
was ſhut, he made an involuntary effort 
to return, which the phyſician prevent- 
ed, and condutied him a littte more 
forcibly into his own room. 
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Azovr noon, the following day, 
Edward' entered Valentine's apartment. 
Valentine was. alone, and had indeed re- 
tired with a deſire to be ſo. Edward, 
without ſaying a word, fat down. His 
countenance terrified Valentine beyond 
meaſure. Edward beheld him ſtedfaſtly, 
and then with a look that ſeemed almoſt 
reproachful, told him, that it was now 
the time to open to him thoſe ſources of 
which he had ſo often boaſted. This 
was ſpoken apparently with ſome degree 
of his wonted fierceneſs, when impatient 


and in anger; but it was the laſt time 


he ever indulged it, and it now pro- 
ceeded from wildneſs and diforder, which 
iin 
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in an inſtant he repented of; and riſing 
haſtily he took Valentine moſt affec- 
tionately by the hand, and told him he 
had indeed often thus inſulted his good- 
neſs by his pride and folly ; but, ſaid he, 
I never wanted a real love for you, and 
I know you can forgive me. My dear 
Valentine, added he, Juliet, with her laſt 
breath, has recommended me to your 
care and friendſhip. 


Edward was too much affected to be 
able to finiſh what he had deſigned to 
ſay, and Valentine collected, from the 
few words he had been able to utter, 

2 Jalist was dead. 
7 x This intimation kd his heart 
with.ſuch a pang, that he found the ſingle 
effort of reaſon, which in that inſtant 
was left to him, muſt be immediately 


main- 
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maintained, The mind, which when 
excited vehemently can embrace a thou- 
fand reſolutions in a moment, urged 
him to act as one transfixed with a deadly 
blow, fwifty to clap his hand upon the 
wound, to ſtop the life-blood which 
ſtruggled there, and not venture to ex- 
plore a hurt ſo terrible. He ſtopped at 
ence the liberty of thought, and by 
one great effort ſhut His ſoul againſt the 
qgumult that gathered round it like a 


torrem. 


'T a 88 arale from the feveral 
aviciptes and accuſtomed habits of the 
two friends; Edward's ſtrength made a 
ſtout reſiſtance againſt leſs evils by many 
good methods of defence, but yielded 
to the greateſt; Valentine's ſpirit, ſuſ- 
ceptible and weak under thoſe irregular 


e roſe againſt the total weight 
N when 
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when driven to the laſt hold which of- 


fered as his reſource, and in deſerting 


which he ſhould deſert his duty, and'all 


| would be loſt. There was no way of 


going ſafely on the precipice he was led 
to, but by fixing his eyes reſolutely for- 


ward ; to pay attention to his preſent. 
footing, or to look around him, was to 
ficken and to fall. He ſelt the urgency 
of the ſituation, and after a moment's. 
pauſe ſtood collected, and with a voice _ 
rather animated than ſteady exclaimed, 
Bleſſed be God, that this world is not the 


theatre in which alone all things that 
concern me have their being; that it is 


not the circle upon whoſe narrow track 5 


I am to ſeek and heap up my beſt for- 
tunes, or to ſee them fall away, without 
one hope in ſtore to occupy t the ſpace 
; they leave, or fil the chaſm i in my path. 
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They were interrupted by a ſummons 
to Edward to attend his father. He leſt 


the room, and Valentine remained. cer- 
ufied of the . death of Juliet, and alone, 
incapable of directing his mind to any 


thing but what related to that event, 


and yet reſolved io maintain ſuch a re- 


ſtraint upon his thoughts as was neceſ- 
ary to prevent his being overwhelmed 
:by them. He continued therefore for 
a time torpid and mationleſs, with his 
eyes fixed: but being unable to bear 
this ſituation long, he threw himſelf up- 
on his knees. Prayer was an exerciſe 
ever full of conſolation to him ; he ſtrove 


with great carneſtneſs, and with many 
efforts, haſty and canfuſed, to form his 
ſupplication; : but attention wandered 
from his words: again and again he re- 
peated his addreſſes, but forgot bimſelf, 
and reſumed the prayer before it was 


4 „ 
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walk finiſhed. He felt this confuſion, 
and was about to riſe, but found himſelf 
Rill leſs willing to abandon his laſt re- 
ſource in a manner ſo unbecoming and 
Hopeleſs; and though unable to detain 
his mind in any regular exerciſe of Ve- 
votion, yet by a ſhort and earneſt ſups 
plication, he failed not to fix bis truſt 
more ſurely on their beſt and only ſup- 
port. Though the powers of the mind 
may be abridged, - its nature remains the 
{ame whilſt reaſon remains; and a few 
words, or a lingle effort; when its facul- 
ties can reach no farther, may give the 
ſum ol all its duties. Valentine aroſe; 
and after a moment's pauſe, ſtretched 
himſelf upon the bed in his apartment; 
and covering his face, endeavoured to 
compoſe his mind a little more. During 
ſeveral hours he remained thus; the 
family was in too much affliction to meet 
5 P together, 
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tagether, or interfere with_ the private 
riefs of each other, and of time and its 
uſual occurrences Valentine entertained 
not the ſmalleſt care. 
Aſter a long interval of ſilence and 
ſorrow he lifted his head—it was quite 
dark— the ſhades of n ight had gath ered 
round him unperceived.— This unex- 
pected appearance ſtartled him; he ſat 
up, and looked toward the window, but 
a total darkneſs prevailed both abroad 
and in the room. He ſat. muſing awhile, 


and as he was about to riſe, he heard 


ſome footſteps in the next room where 
the body of juliet yet remained: he was 
ftruck with .the ſound, for through the 
whole evenin gall-had been ſilent there: 
he got up and liſtened, till he heard the 
ſame ſtep, accompanied with weeping 


and many ſighs: he ſoon diſcovered that 


6 | M 
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it was the nurſe who had foſtered Juliet 

from her birth; and was now left to watch 
by her ſide through the night. me .- 

heard her move the bed a little from its 
place; and theſe circumſtances together, 
brought at ohce to his mind the full 
image of all the mournful appearances 
in that room. Inlignificant as theſe 
tokens were to. the great calamity itſelf, 


yet they ſurprized the heart of Valentine 


in the moſt violent manner, though they 


brought no new conviction of the fact. 
The ſtillneſs of the hour, the darkneſs 


with which he was furrounded, his long 
watching, abſtinence from accuſtomed 
food, and waſte of ſpirits, concutred to 


-give them every advantage over him. 
Sorrow, like a cunning enemy, catches 
the ſlighteſt circumſtances to facilitate 
her triumph over us; and after ſome 
great diſaſter hath put us into her power, 

FL n 
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never fails to vary the calamity to us in. 
every point « of view, when we are ſteeled 
againſt any one appearance of it. Va- 


lentine ſtarted up, and ſtood for a mo- 
ment in great diſorder; in the mid{t 


of which his reaſon ſuggeſted to him 
the weakneſs of his conduct, in be- 
ing ſhook by fuch .a looſe blaſt, after 
he had ſtood the chief violence of the 


tempeſt: a flood of tears accompanied 


this turn of his mind, and favoured its 


5 good effects. With ſtreaming eyes, and. 


a more reſigned affliction, he again ſunk 
down upon the bed, and being weary 


and exhauſted, ſleep inſenſibly ſtole up- 


On him. 


11 wanted not many hours of the morn- 
ing, and after a deep ſleep Valentine. 
awoke. As his eyes opened to the light, 
his mind as inſtantaneouſly admitted the 
8 | 5 full 
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full ſenſe of that grief which had allowed 
even this ſhort intermiſſion with reluQ- 
ance; as ſurly maſters are obliged to 
difmiſs their ſlaves to reſt” when nature 
requires it, but fail not to ſummon them 
with the firſt return of light and vigour. 
He awoke languid, and as ſore as if 
from the molt violent exerciſe and fa- 
tigue, unrefreſhed by fleep, though ſuf. 
elentiy recruited by it to be 1 55 to 
perform the functions of life without diſ- 
temper. The cheerful beams of the 
morning, however unable to diſpel the 
cloud from his heart, yet diſſipated much 
of that total gloom which ſo aggravated 
its horrors. The mariner, though the 
ſtorm continues, is leſs harraſſed and ter- 
rified by its howlings when the day 
dawns upon him, and though he finds a 
helpleſs ſhattered veſſel under him, can 


«ply more cheerſully to new expedients: 
P 3 and 
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and Valentine, in the ſame manner, be- 
came more ſerene, as the objects around 
him began to brighten, and the ſun to 
viſit his window. After the uſual de- 
votion of the morning he recovered ſome 
compoſure of mind. He perceived, that 
there was nothing leſt to him in life that 


could give him much pleaſure; but this 


was no cauſe to ſet him againſt life itſelf, 
or to teach him to undervalue it. He 


well knew the true uſes and end of it; 
which make it. no leſs precious under all 
poſſible affliction and miſery, than in the 
beſt, hours of bappineſs and content. 


CHAP, 
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F OR ſeveral days, Valentine conti- 
nued to uſe every means to ſupport him- 
ſelf and his friends under their affliction. 
By the funeral of Juliet his feelings were 
again ſtrongly ſolicited: His -conſtant- 


and moſt” aſſiduous endeavours to con- 
ſole his uncle and Edward, were of great 
ſervice to himſelf; Grief, however, 


ſometimes ſeized him unexpeRedly; and 


with a treacherous malice led him in- 


ſenſibly afide, and oſten thruft him in am 
inſtant down a precipice which coſt him 


many a ſtruggle to climb. Upon every 


trifling occaſion, upon every little wan- 


dering of thought, the preſſure reooiledꝰ 


and with a violence that aſtoniſſied as it 
ſmote him. Conſtant: exertions to de- 


P 4. ; fend! 
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fend himſelf againſt theſe aſſaults, by de- 
grees waſted his ſtrength, and preyed 
upon his cenſtitution. He experienced 
in mind what happens often to the bady, 
when ve prevent evil humours from 
occupying any vital part, but cannot 
expel them from the habit; the very 
means uſed to diſſipate them leave a 
weakneſs, the price of life, perhaps, but 
not of health. A flow fever gained 
ground upon him, and at length made it 
neceſſary for him to keep his bed. For 
many -days his diſorder, without much. 
violence in its attacks, kept its hold up- 
on him; during which time Edward 
never left him, and with the kindeſt con- 
dern gave ſufficient teſtimony of his gra- 
titude to Valentine, for his long and ſuc- 
ceſsful endeavours toward him. His 
uncle, though loſt in ſorrow, failed not 
to . him, and lhewed the greateſt 
prot „ tenderneſs 
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tenderneſs and ſolicitude for bim. His 
complaint, which had made deliberate 
advances upon him, ſeemed to retire as. 

reluctantly ; he was in no danger, how- : 
ever, and by degrees was able to-leave 
| his room. The phyſician's advice con- 
eurred with his wiſhes; a change of air 
was recommended, and he made uſe of 
this plea to urge his uncle and Edward 
to adopt the fame method of relief, and 
accompany him home to his family. 
Edward was ſenſible, that a removat 
from the ſcene which had ſo lately pre- 
fented fuch ſad objects to them, would 
be very beneficial to his father, and to- 
each of them, and contributed his entrea- 
ties. After a while they prevailed, and 
Valentine was much gratified in his. 
uncle's refolution of taking this journey. 
He had before informed his family of 
the death of * ; and being much 
1 Fg, altered 
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altered-in his own appearance, thought: 
it neceſſary. to mention his having had a. 
flight indiſpoſition, that they might not 
be alarmed when, they ſhould. ſee him 
pale * emaciated, 


A fom weeks paſſed. before hols: de- 
parture ; during, which interval, Valen- 
tine gained but little ground. in his 
health: the day, However, was fixed for 
his journey, and he experienced as much 
ſatisfaction as he was capable of, in ſet- 
ting his face once more toward his na- 
tive home, his beloved relations; and his 
beſt and moſt valued friend. His uncle, 
who had: yielded at firſt entirely to the 
violence of his grief, began to recover 
a little, and confirmed the expedtation 
of Valentine, by preparing for his jour- 
ney with ſome appearance of pleaſure. 
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Upon their leaving the town, Valen- 
tine found himſelf in a few minutes up- 
on the very ſpot; where he had firſt en- 
countered, his: beloved Juliet; where ſhe. 
had.relieved. his diſtreſs, and where he 
had. firſt beheld that image which in 
living colours was till preſent, to his 
mind. He now. drew near to the pillar, 
againſt which he had ſupported bimſelf 
when her liberal and benevolent hand: 
had been extended to adminiſter. to bis 
neceſſities. He turned pale,, and his 
whole countenance altered at the re- 
collection of theſe events, The lively 
ideas thus excited in his heart came ſo 
ſuddenly and ſo violently upon him, 
that it was with the greateſt difficulty he 
could keep his ſeat. Edward perceived 
that he looked pale, and with ſome alarm 
aſked him if he was. ill. This queſtion 
brought Valentine a little to- himſelf. 
| and 
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and having left the place behind them, 


he removed Edward's apprehenſions, and 
aſſumed a more cheerful air. As they 
rode on, he endeavoured to entertain 
them with ſome little account of his ad- 
ventures when upon his firſt journey 
to them, - omitting that part which had 


juſt diſordered him ſo much. Through 


the whole of the journey he pointed out 
the different places where what he re- 
lated had happened; and he failed not 
to take every opportunity of eonverſing 


with Edward, as they ſometimes were 


alone together. In theſe converſations, 
Edward profeſſed with great and undiſ- 
ſembled joy, the ſatisfaftion he experi- 
enced every hour in the knowledge and 
uſe of thoſe beſt and only means of true 


goodneſs and ſubſtantial hope, to which 


he had directed him. He ſaic be was 
now ſenſible, that he had'i in view what 
B | Vvould 
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would give a meaning to every action of 
his life; he had attained a rule for his 
conduct and opinions, which he was well 
aſſured would be ever competent to 
guide him in an even courſe, under 
every poſſible variety of life, under every 
exigency, and every trial; which cleared. 
up the practice of virtue, gave it a real 
and ſolid principle, a determinate deſign, 
and an expettation more than adequate 
to its beſt exertions. He teſtified to the 
pleaſure which he felt, in having eſcaped 
from that endleſs fluctuation of opinion, 
and unſteadineſs of conduct, which had 
hitherto thrown a veil over his life. 
The mind, in ſuch a ſtate, he juſtly com- 
pared to the ſand of the beach, which 
the reſtlels waters never leave long 
enough for the growth of any good 
thing; and where too often, the doubt- 
ful texture of the foil will neither ſuffer 


a our 
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our progreſs, nor ſupport us when at 
:reſt, *but chokes and ſwallows whatever 
is laid upon it. He declared alſo, that 
he found the true knowledge and 
-prattice.of-piety, fo far from being ſuited 
only to the narrow prejudices of weak 
and ſuperſtitious minds, as he once had 
thought, that he was convinced, that the 
greateſt ſtrength and capacity of ſoul 
could thus alone find a ſcope for its 
nobleſt faculties, could thus alone pro- 
eeed in endleſs gradations of excellence 
and perfection; and that all other know- 
ledge and purſuits, in compariſon with 
this, were inconſiderable, in oppoſition 
to it moſt ſooliſh and dangerous, and 
only good or becoming as they accom- 
panied and were united with that true 
end of life, of underſtanding and rea- 
fon. Valentine was much delighted at: 
the frankneſs with which Edward poured 
0244 Out 
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out his gratitude to him; it was a mode 
of conduct ſo different, from what even 
the warmeſt. friendſhip would have led 
him to under his former ſelf-ſufficiency 
and pride, that he ſaw in this, and other 
more material circumſtances, the happy 
effeas of his good care, and the tokens 
of his friend's improvement. This occa- 
Gon afforded ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity of animating him to continue in 
that good diſpoſition with ſtedfaſtnefs 
and zeal, that he would not neglect it. 
You have, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
Edward, juſtly repreſented the-true and 
_ peculiar advantages of the chriſtian rule, 
with reſpe& to-0ur.condutt and opinions. 
When we have once acknovledged that 
revelation, which affords a. clear and po- 
fitive diſplay of what we are to do, and 
what to receive, which alone can ac- 
count- for the many peculiarities in our 
Io ______ nature 
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nature and ſituation, and in the govern» 
ment of the world, our lives from that 
moment will be the rational and eaſy 


deduction from it; what is to be done 


will be very plain, and what is to be 


expeRcd equally fa, ard both our duty 
and expectation will give a weight to 
every ation of our lives; wil ornament 


the moſt artleſs of our moments, and 
 #hrow a grace over our whole deport- 


ment; will give a tincture to our ſerious 
hours; will rectify and enliven our plea- 
fures; will mingle even in the current 
of buſineſs and converſation, and adapt 
itſelf to all temporal viciſſitudes; and 
what is more important, will ſecure -us 
from the uncomfortable and ſpeculative 
void ſs often viſible in the unſettled 
mind; will eſtabliſh us in all the quiet 
eonfidence of reſignation and contents: 
and all the bleſſings of hope. We ſhall 
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no longer be at a lofs to determine the 
end of our exiſtence here; we ſhatl no 
longer be perplexed with the infinite 
imperfeckion and uncertainty of every 


vague and difputable ſtandard, which 


has at any time occupied the place, or 
can now be ſubſtituted for true religion; 


we ſhall experience no more the diſ- 


heartening calms, or be agitated in the 
tempeſts, which attend the unprincipled 


mind, and hurry it from its courſe, even 
where virtue appears to be its object 
religion will afford to us, as the trade 


wind to the merchant, a ſure calcula- 


tion, and will never deceive u us. 


Edward liftened to his coufin with the 
greateſt ſatisfaction; and Valentine, wha 
was now animated by the theme, and 
fluſhed with pleaſure at Edward's atten- 


tion, continued to preſs the ſubject with 
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earneſtneſs and warmth. Can any one, 
ſaid he, think or believe, that the ſame 
thing which will direct our condu& in an 
even courſe to virtue and real goodneſs; 


which will raiſe us above the reach of 


every event that this world, in all its 
varieties, can bring upon us; which will 
put us in poſſeſſion. of a ſure, conſiſtent, 
and unchanging happineſs even in this 
life, and comfort us with the beſt pro- 
ſpects in the next; which will ſecure us 
the eſteem and confidence of every good 
man, and the reſpett even of the bad; 
which will make us pure, amiable, and 
contented; can at the ſame time be the 
offspring of fraud, folly, and falſehood ? 
If it be, what then is truth? or where is 
it? where ſhall we ſeek it? or how ſhall 
we acknowledge its appearance? with 
what authority ſhall we inveſt it ? by 
what effects ſhall we trace it out? with 
| : what 
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what qualities, with what effence, ſhall 
we endow it? If, concluded he, there 
were no other proof of the divine autho- 
rity, and of the truth of what we profeſs, 
this practical demonſtration, which will 
ariſe to every one who applies himſelf 
to live according to that truth with ſin- 
cerity and diligence, would alone be- 
datisfattory and ſufficient. I 
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CHAP. XX. 


Tur next day they reachedthe village. 
Valentine haſtened with eager joy to 
embrace his ſather and ſiſter, and to an- 
nounce his uncle's arrival. | 

The village bells began to ring upon 
notice given of his arrival; and every 
domeſtic in the houſe thronged about 
him, for he was beloved by them all, 
and had won their hearts by frequent 
aQts of generoſity and kindneſs, and by 
that conciliating ſweetneſs of temper 
which endeared him to every one. The 
pleaſure of this meeting, for a time, ab- 
ſorbed every care in Valantine's heart. 
His uncle, in the company of a brother, 


from whom he had been ſo long abſent, 
recovered 
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recovered much of his cheerfulneſs. 
Nature is ſtimulated by grief in the 
mind, as by poiſon in the body, and 
ftruggles equally to throw off, what in 
either caſe it cannot aſſimilate. 


229 


After the firſt ſhock he received in 
ſeeing his niece, whoſe years and beauty 
reminded him of his loſs, he began to 
entertain a great affection for her; and 
5 by degrees ſuffered that reſemblance to 
become matter of pleaſure to him. He 
was delighted in finding an object to fill 
up that vacant place in his love, which 
5 his lamented Juliet had left. 


Edward partook of the pleaſure that 
prevailed at this meeting, and was power- 
fully ſtruck with the charms and innocent 
ſimplicity of his couſin Mary, that being 
her name. She had ſufficient good ſenſe 
* 3 and 
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and genuine excellence, to diveſt the 
modeſty of her air and manners of awk- 
wardneſs. An unſtudied elegance, the 
reſult of a well regulated mind, ren- 
dered her fine perſon very intereſting ; 
whatever ſhe might want in experience 
and knowledge of the world, was much 
better ſupplied by a cautious tmprove- 
ment of her own mind, and a cultivated 
fenſe of piety and benevelence. Ed- 
ward very ſoon received that impreſſion, 
which further obſervation upon her con- 
duct, her eonverſation and manners 
confirmed ; and which induced him, be- 
fore the time of their abode elapſed, to 
ſeek in her another pattern of that good 
"life which was become ſo ſweet to him, 
and to retain it near him by waking her 
his OWN. 


After 


*E 
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After receiving the careſſes of his fa- 
mily, Valentine, impatient to ſee his 

beloved Preceptor, left the houſe ; and 


in croſſing a little orchard adjoining, ſaw 
| his venerable friend haſtening toward 


him with the ſame deſign. He ran to 


him, and embraced him as he had done 


his father. 


+ 


After the firſt gratulations were paſſed 


between them, they took a little cir- 


cuit in their walk homeward : for Va- 


lentine felt an earneſt deſire to un- 
burthen his heart a little to his kind 


friend, and to relate what had paſſect at 
his uncle's houſe. He was not ſuffici- 
ently aware how unequal he was to the 
relation, and of the pain it would coſt 


him, 
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His | good Preceptor had obſerved, 


with great concern, the alteration in his. 
viſage, and the manifeſt depredations of 
forrow in his whole appearance. A 
queſtion. concerning his health, drew 
Tom him ſome aceount of what he hat 
undergone; but before he could half finiſh _ 
his narration, and the encomjums it ſug- 
geſted upon. his beloved Juliet, and the 
exemplary piety of her laſt hours, he 
vas ſo overwhelmed by the images which 
his on words had called up, that be 
was unable to proceed; and with his 
eyes ſtreaming with tears caught the arm 
of his Tutor, and bad juſt power to 
| deg him, not te think that he had be- 
haved worfe in the firſt and ſevereſt 


part of his trial, than he did now, as he 


; might with reaſon ſuppoſe, for that he 
had never truſted himſelf in ſo minute 


a tecolleQion - what bad paſſed. He 
"on 
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confeſſed, after a while, his paſſion for 
| Her, to which his Tutor was no ſtranger 
in conjeRure ; and he appeared ſo much 
agitated by what he had declared, that 
his good friend found it neceſfary_to.- 
check him a little by ſome flight re- 
proof, and adverting to the appearance 


Which he had juſt obſerved in him of 


impaired health, told him, that he was 
afraid he had ſuffered his concern for 
his couſin to prey too much upon him; 
and juſt reminded him, that to concur 
in keeping a wound open, which ex- 
hauſts life itſelf, was unwarrantable, and 
nnn his Chriſtian nn 


Valentine ſignified his coiling of 
this, and with a broken voice added, 


that he would endeavour to promote its. 
healing; but that he could not expect, 


that fo deep a hurt would cloſe without 
ſome 
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. ſome ſignal ſcar, which he believed would 
ever remain. His good Guardian and 
Preceptor was much affected at the gen- 
"tle and ſubmiſſive manner in which he 
received his rebuke; and which gave it 
an air of ſeverity, and returned it upon 
himſelf. The mind of Valentine was 
of that temper, which could draw the 
warmeſt paſſion and tenderneſs into its 
train, and yet keep its courſe to virtue; 
could lean like the well nouriſhed plant 
to every fide, bend with every blaſt, 
- play with every breeze, and yet remain 
faſt rooted, unſhattered, and flouriſhing. 
His good friend conſoled him with 

many kind and amicable words; and, 
| after awhile, they joined the party 
within doors; and Valentine, in that 
ſcene of cheerfulneſs, and in the boſom 
of his family, recovered his ſerenity. 


It 
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It was a great part of his delight to 


reſume his employment of inſtructing 


his ſiſter. In purſuing this defign, how- 
ever, he found, that he had nothing to 
add to that good knowledge, which, to- 
gether with himſelf, ſhe had before poſ- 
feſſed. He was much pleaſed in re- 
marking this; as it fatisfied him, that ſo 
far the wiſh which his Tutor had ex- 
preſſed when he parted with him at the 
univerſity, was fulfilled : and he could 
not but acknowledge the merciful good- 
neſs of his Creator, who had bounteouſly 
fubmitted to all fuch a portion of true 
wiſdom, as required but little advantages 
to cultivate ; which depended not upon 
the acquiſitions of Jaborious learning ; 


which adapted itſelf to every ſituation 


of life; which the deepeſt reflection and 


moſt refined knowledge might illuſtrate 


and confirm; but which, in its neceſ- 
. ſary 
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fary leſſons, was as eaſy of attainment, 
as it was ſuperior in its matter and its 
object, in its preſent effets and future 
inheritance, to every other knowledge; 
to all human een, to all ſublunary 
purſuits, 
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CONCLUSION. 


13 from theſe few palſages in the life 
of Valentine, any one is deſirous of 
knowing more concerning him, or is 
diſappointed, that fo few and ſuch or- 
dinary incidents have befallen him, in 
this ſhort portion of his life wherein 
they have accompanied him; if they 
look for a winding up of his e 4 
into ſome certain events, where his 
ſtory might ſeem to terminate, the fol- 


lowing conſiderations muſt be.ſabmitted 
to them. 5 


It is true, that the lives of moſt ad- 
venturers are uſually brought to ſome 
eircumſtantial concluſion, as the end of 
ſo much of their hiſtory as can appear 

7 intereſting 
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intereſting to others. The very reverſe 
is the caſe here; Valentine has but be- 
gun to exerciſe his ſchemes of life, and 
is more earneſtly preparing for a ſeries 
of actions of piety and virtue. But 
what 1s perhaps more unuſual in this 
matter, the hiſtorian cannot ſhow any 
period where theſe actions could con- 
clude; where they could be'at all com- 
pleated or ſuſpended; not even in death. 
For the actions of Valentine being but 
the exerciſes of reaſon, and the ſervices 
of religion muſt be ever progreſſive, as 
they have an infinite object; and as they 
have this infinite object, and are exer- 
ciſed by that which dies not, they can 
never ceaſe, or form a ſingle cataſtrophe. 
This, perhaps, is a bad circumſtance for 
the compoſition and propriety of a ſtory, 
but it is the beſt ground - work for a good 

; £xample, - 
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example, and for the leſſons of true and 
uſeful wiſdom. 


Valentine did not ſet forth with the 
lanthorn' of the philoſopher of old to. 
ſearch for honeſty, that property he. 
carried with him; nor did he follow the 
banners of enterprize for pay or pro- 
motion. Though he ſtarted an adven- 
turer, yet he played the part of the 
prudent merchant, who does not roam 
after undiſcovered treaſures, but trades 
awhile with the capital he carries out, to 
augment it by a larger uſe ; who neither. 
wreſts from others, nor begs from for- 
tune, but improves his own. Nor have 
the pains of his hiſtorian been exerted. 
to follow up and eſtabliſh ſome melan- 
choly maxim, and fix it at the end of his 
hiſtory, as the decent epitaph for the - 
mortal endeavours of his hero. Nor 
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was it intended by Valentine's hiſtorian, 
to exhibit. a long ſeries of paſſionate 


purſuits, and varieties of fortune, and 
then to turn, in the ſequel of the tale, 
and inſult over mankind, by ſhewing the 
vapour which ſo lang a proceſs might 


have extracted from ſo many materials. 


It is true, that concluſions of this kind 


are frequently offered as the farewel of 


2 work, by many who think, that they 


bring no ſhame upon themſelves by in- 


Hinuating, that what they have written is 
to no end; provided they have written 
it to the credit of their ingenuity, or 


to the amuſement of others; but the 


compliment to the reader is not very 
ſtriking, when, after having been wholly 


engaged upon the buſy means and in- 
rricacies of the plot, he is diſmiſſed 
hs LO with 
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with .a. ſneer for . his pains; -where the 


author leaves him in the true ſpirit of 


an harlot, who dallies her idle. dupe-till 
he grows ſullen, and her arts are ex- 
hauſted, and then flings from him-with 
a taunt; without having planted; the 
impreſſion of a ſolid love in his heart; 
without leaving-with him any honour- 
able token of eſteem, which he can 
with credit produce to others, or think 
upon with ſatisfaction to himſelf. 


If any one in this little journey with 


him, ſhould have contracted ſuch a 
kindneſs for Valentine, as to vwiſh to 
know if his life was proſperous and 
happy, let his principles as they have 


been ſtated give the anſwer. But if 
they wiſh to experience real examples 
of wh theſe, principles will warrant in 

R .expeRtation, 
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expedtation, let them adopt them with 
the ſame ſincerity of heart, and they 
will reap the ſatisfaction with a nearer 
intereſt in themſelves: nor vill they 
perhaps regret this ſhort acquaintance 


A CRHRAISTIAN. 


Taz END. 
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